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You always need information to determine which facts are the es- 
sential ones for your case . . . in taking depositions . . . when 
questioning lay and expert witnesses. Now, turn first to PROOF OF 
FACTS, a storehouse of practical knowledge and know-how. 


Using the question and answer method, PROOF OF FACTS expert- 
ly and step-by-step tells you how to prove what must be proved. 


PROOF OF FACTS has no jurisdictional limitations. It is designed 
for use in your state and all other jurisdictions . . . im any court 
where witnesses are examined. 


Unique too, are its all-inclusive checklists of Elements of Proof and 
Elements of Damage that assure you that no details are overlooked in 
your preparation or presentation. 


Want more proof? Write either company today for complete de- 
tails, including a sample proof and a partial Table of Contents. 
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To the members of the Louisiana State Bar Association: 


This is a letter that I wish time and funds would permit being 
addressed individually to each of you. However, since this is not pos- 
sible, it is my earnest hope that you will read it thoughtfully since it 
pertains to much that is of interest to you. 


In this issue of the Journal, the editors have devoted a number of 
pages to a review of some of the pertinent facts about the Louisiana State 
Bar Association. 


I believe this material will not only be interesting and help- 
ful to the new members of the association, but that all members 
will find it a valuable reminder of the purposes, functions, serv- 
ices and procedures of the bar. 


It is the recommendation of your Committee on Public Relations 
that this material be bound later into a brochure and henceforth ad- 
dressed to each new member of the association as a part of his member- 
ship orientation. I heartily concur in this recommendation since it is 
highly important that young lawyers entering the profession fully un- 
derstand the program of this association and to encourage them to par- 
ticipate actively in it. 

Doubtless, the committee will find occasion in the future to revise 
and possibly augment this material. Your suggestions to that end will 


be welcomed, and I hope you will write and give them to me. 


With best wishes to each of you, I am 


Very truly yours, 


WE BRR, 


Fred A. Blanche, 
President. 
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FOR LOUISIANA’S NEW LAWYERS 
The Story of the Bar 





The purposes, functions and services of the Louisiana State 
Bar Association are so many and so broad, that it would take a 
full-size volume to give all the details of what the bar is, and what 
it does for the attorneys of Louisiana. 


The following article on the history and structure of the 
Louisiana State Bar Association, on the bar’s activities and serv- 
ices to its members and on the members’ responsibilities to the 
public, to the bar and to the profession, is really an outline. The 
substance of the bar may be found in many places in greater de- 
tail — in the Articles of Incorporation of the Louisiana State Bar 
Association, in the issues of the Lowsiana Bar Journal and the 
Newsletter, in the minutes and reports of the bar’s many commit- 
tees and sections, in the miscellaneous handbooks and pamphlets 
published by the association, and in the memories of many attorneys 
who have participated in bar activities, both at local and state level, 
since the incorporation of the association. 


The Louisiana State Bar Association was organized under the rule- 
making power of the Louisiana Supreme Court by an order of March 
12, 1941. Prior to that time, membership in the bar was not mandatory 
for a Louisiana attorney. 

The objects and purposes of the association, as set out in Article III 
of the Articles of Incorporations, are “. . . to regulate the practice of 
law, advance the science of jurisprudence, promote the administration 
of justice, uphold the honor of the courts and of the profession of the 
law, encourage cordial intercourse among its members and, generally, to 
promote the welfare of the profession in the state.” 

The affairs of the association are administered by: 

Officers — a president, vice-president and secretary-treasurer, elected 
by the whole membership. 

Board of Governors — composed of the officers, the immediate past 
president, the chairman of the Junior Bar Section, representatives of 
the three law school faculties and the Louisiana Law Institute, elected 
by the whole membership, and representatives from the eight Congres- 
sional districts, elected by members in each district. 

A House of Delegates — composed of representatives elected from 
the state’s judicial districts. 

In addition, the regulation of the practice of law by members of the 
bar is in the hands of two special committees appointed by the Supreme 
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Court. These are the Committee on Bar Admissions, and the Committee 
on Professional Ethics and Grievances. 

As in most large organizations and associations, much of the bar’s 
preliminary, specialized and educational work is carried out by commit- 
tees. Members of the association’s standing committees are appointed 
annually by the president with the advice and consent of the Board of 
Governors. Committee members do not have to be members of the board 


or house. 
Standing Committees 


The bar’s standing committees are: 


Continuing Professional Education — charged with devising ways 
and means for making post-admission education available to all members. 
Jurisprudence and Law Reform — given the power to consider 


changes in the law and recommend these changes for favorable consid- 
eration by the association. 

Uniform State-Laws — to co-operate with the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and with similar committees in other states. 

Obituaries — to provide suitable memorials of the lives and charac- 
ters of deceased members of the association. 

Selection of Judicial Candidates — to help obtain and maintain for 
the state an independent, impartial and non-political bench, consisting 
of lawyers of the highest degree of training, ability and integrity. 

American Citizenship — to inspire in the people of Louisiana a proper 
appreciation for the privileges as well as the duties of American citizens. 

Law Book Publications — to assist in the efficient publication, at 
reasonable cost, of legal publications required by attorneys in Louisiana 
and to discourage the publication of unnecessary books or duplications 
of books. 

Unauthorized Practice of Law — to seek the elimination of the prac- 
tice of law by unauthorized parties and agencies in the state. 

Legislation — to examine proposed legislation and to promote or op- 
pose legislation in the name of the association. 

Legal Education and Admission to the Bar — to study the reports 
of the Committee on Bar Admissions and make recommendations to the 
board, and to consider other matters relating to the improvement of legal 
education in Louisiana and the standards and qualifications of appli- 
eants for admission to the bar. 


Publications — to serve as editorial board for the Louisiana Bar 
Journal. 
Budget — to confer with, and assist the secretary-treasurer in the 


preparation of the association’s annual budget. 
Resolutions — to consider resolutions which will be offered for con. 
sideration and adoption at the annual meeting. 
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Admiralty — to keep the bar fully advised on all progress and evo- 
lution of the admiralty and maritime law of the United States and to 
encourage the association to take an active part in the shaping and de- 
velopment of that law. 


Lawyer Reference Plan — to co-operate with local bar associations 
and stimulate them to organize lawyer reference services, and to help 
local bars standardize and improve the services they offer. 


In addition to the above committees, there are legal aid committees 
throughout the state, a committee of three board members on the charter 
and by-laws of the association, and a number of committees appointed 
to handle special problems or projects. 


Participation for the New Member 


Although it is not usual for the beginning lawyer to be elected to 
the governing bodies of the bar, or to be appointed to the committees, 
there is still much opportunity for the newly-admitted attorney to par- 
ticipate in bar activities. 

The beginning attorney who wants to take an active part in the bar, 
can best do so by attending the meetings and participating in the activities 
of one or more of the association’s sections. Nowhere is the scope of the 
bar more evident that in the varieties and purposes of the sections. The 
sections promote continuing professional education, improvement of the 
administration of justice and the science of jurisprudence, and the broth- 
erhood of the members. 

Most of the sections deal with specific legal ideas, problems and 
studies. But there are two sections which pursue not a few, but many 
matters which concern the bench and bar today. They are: the Junior 
Bar Section and the Section on Local Bar Organizations. 

The Junior Bar was created specially for the younger lawyers of 
Louisiana. Voluntary membership in the section is open to all members 
under thirty-six years of age. The purposes of the section are to foster 
discussions and interchange of ideas relating to the duties, responsibilities 
and problems of young lawyers. In addition, the Junior Bar performs 
many services for the association — such services as special committee 
work, Law Day programs, and special studies designed to help members 
throughout the state. The Junior Bar also participates fully in the pro- 
grams of the bar’s annual and mid-winter meetings. 

The Section on Local Bar Organizations was created to encourage 
and assist in the organization and maintenance of local bar associations 
throughout the state, and to encourage their affiliation and co-operation 
with the state bar. In the process of doing that, the section has sponsored 
varied programs of valued continuing professional education at the asso- 
ciation’s meetings. 

However, the young attorney’s interest in the Section of Local Bar 
Organizations should not settle on the state level alone. He should join 
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and work through his own local bar for the betterment of the profession 
in both his hometown and the state as a whole. It is at the local level 
that the young lawyer can learn the most, do the most and meet the 
most colleagues. With a background of participation on the local level, 
he can step more easily, and perhaps more swiftly, into state-level par- 
ticipation. 


Sections With Special Interests 


Other bar sections, with special fields of interests, are: 


Criminal Law — to foster the study and improvement of. criminal 
law and procedure in Louisiana. 
Insurance, Negligence and Compensation Law — to bring about the 


improvement of the law of insurance and the laws pertaining to actions 
for negligence and compensation benefits, to encourage discussion of mat- 
ters involving these laws, to give information on important decisions in 
these fields of law. ; 

Mineral Law — to study and consider the problems peculiar to the 
law of oil, gas and other natural resources. 

Trust Estates, Probate and Immovable Property Law — to. study and 
improve in all phases of the laws relating to trust estates, probate mat- 
ters and immovable property. 

Taxation — to consider all problems relating to federal, state or local 
tax laws or regulations, and the relation of the practice of law to them. 

Judicial Administration — to consider the ways and means of im- 
proving the administration of justice in Louisiana. 

International, Comparative and Military Law — to encourage dis- 
cussions and studies on the effect of international law on the political 
and commercial relationships of the United States and its citizens with 
other nations of the world. 

Labor relations — to seek improvement in the laws relating to labor 
relations and to encourage general improvements in labor relations as a 
whole to the end that industrial unrest may be minimized. 


Meetings — Hubs of Activity 


Although participation in sections and in his local association brings 
the young lawyer closer to the heart of the bar, it is difficult for him to 
be an integral part of the associtaion without attending the annual and 
mid-winter meetings. 


At the annual meeting, new officers and board members are in- 
stalled; the out-going president reports on his year in office; the com- 
mittees and sections present programs ranging from philosophical con- 
cepts to practical applications of the law; section officers are elected 
and reports made; the House of Delegates acts on resolutions, and prom- 
inent attorneys from all over the country give learned, interesting, .and 
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sometimes humorous talks on legal problems, history, ideas and lezis- 
lation. 

The mid-winter meeting is a combination convention of the Hoiuse 
of Delegates and meeting of members of local bar associations through- 
out the state. The emphasis at this meeting is on local bar activities — 
what local bars have done and will do to further their members, the 
association and public interest. 

An important part of each meeting is the social program designed 
to bring lawyers together in a relaxed and convivial atmosphere. Social 
events range from breakfast to lunch to dinner and on to dance. And 
during the breakfasts and luncheons, where business and fun go hand 
in hand, there are special social events for wives — fashion shows, bridge 


parties, luncheons. 
* * * 


Thus far, this article has dwelt upon the structure of the Louisiana 
State Bar Association, and your place, as an attorney newly-practicing 
in Louisiana, in the structure. 


But the association is much more than a group of officers, of legisla- 
tive bodies, of committees and sections — holding meetings, passing reso- 
lutions, making reports. 


It is an organization with a three-fold purpose. 


Its first purpose is that of spokesman for the Louisiana at- 
torney. Second is that of a regulatory body, protecting both the 
profession and the public from misconceptions about the law, the 
bench and the bar, and protecting the public and the profession 
from unethical behavior and unauthorized practices. Third is that 
of an instrument for bringing continuing education about the law 
to both lawyers and laymen in the state. 


In all of these areas, the association is primarily a service organ- 
ization. 

The services it performs for you, the attorneys, and the public are 
too numerous to be listed here. However, some of the more important 
services the association performs should become familiar to you. 

The association publishes many booklets and pamphlets for attorneys, 
and issues many news stories and statements for the public. 

The most important association publication, however, is the Louisi- 
ana Bar Journal. This quarterly, sent to all members, contains a variety 
of articles ranging from reprints of technical speeches on such subjects 
as admiralty law and conservation, to official association announcements, 
information on important American Bar Association programs, future 
activities of the bar, and personal notices about the professional activi- 
ties of the members. 

To keep members up to date on bar activities, the association also 
issues a Newsletter containing reports of the action of the House of 
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Delegates and the Board of Governors, important announcements, and 
coming events. 

And the Journal and Newsletter are not the only association publi- 
cations. Recently, the association, through its Committee on Public Re- 
lations, sent a public relations handbook to all members. The handbook 
is a practical guide for the individual attorney and the local association 
for handling press relations and for putting the profession’s best foot 
forward. 

The association has also had printed a number of pamphlets on legal 
matters of interest to both the lawyer and the layman. Some of these 
pamphlets, such as the ones dealing with the necessity for legal help in 
making a will and the ones on what to do in ease of an automobile acci- 
dent, are aimed for the layman. Others are designed to help the lawyer 
in his relations with his clients. 

In addition to the above booklets and pamphlets, the association, 
through its public relations committee, issues news stories, features and 
columns to newspapers throughout the state to help explain to the public 
the role of the law and the lawyer in Louisiana. 

Some of these stories are matter-of-fact announcements of bar pro- 
grams, such as the annual memorial exercises, the Law Day programs, 
and committee appointments, or coverage of such har events as the mid- 
winter and annual meetings, election of officers, and special programs 
or speeches. But most of the material sent to the newspapers is not 
keyed to specific bar events or activities. They are stories or columns 
dealing with the legal problems that affect all of the state’s citizens. 
This material attempts to explain in layman’s language just what the 
law is in certain instances, and explicitly points out the need for pro- 
fessional help in solving problems that arise out of the laws. 

Most of the affairs of the members and the association — ranging 
from complaints about unauthorized and unethical practices, to the Jour- 
nal and other publications, to the comprehensive insurance program for 
members, to the news releases on new members of the House and the 
stories on association activities, are handled through the asséciation’s of- 
fice, your office, in the Supreme Court building in the New Orleans 
Civie Center. 

There, the bar’s executive counsel, with his staff, hears complaints 
and compliments, corresponds, records, reports, edits, and does all the 
other jobs necessary to keep the association in touch with the members 
and the members in touch with the association. 


* * * 


This article, so far, has dealt mostly with what membership in the 
bar does for you, the individual attorney. 

It has told of the reasons for the association, its origin, structure, 
services and duties. 
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But the bar is not a thing that can exist by itself, with a reason for 
itself — as a chair, a house, a factory. It is a living, changing thing — 
brought alive, and changed by the men who belong to it. 

If the members want nothing and do nothing, if they are not con- 
cerned with public interest, with the advancement of the profession, then 
the bar will wither into a useless body that holds elections, meetings, 
and parties — but does nothing. 

Today, the Louisiana State Bar Association is composed of vigorous 
men who have heeded the aims set out in Article III of the bylaws. It 
is one of the most highly respected groups in the state, and when the 
bar issues a statement or takes a stand, the press and the public listen. 


Whether the bar will keep its stature and the respect of 
the public, whether it will continue to follow Article III in the 
future, depends on you, the young lawyers of today, the associ- 
ation leaders of tomorrow. 


There are many ways that you young lawyers can, today, advance 
the profession tomorrow. You can investigate, participate, and learn. 

You can participate in your local bar association, thereby strengthen- 
ing the profession in your hometown. 

You can participate in sections, in the meetings, and in the associa- 
tion government as far as possible, and become an active part of the bar. 

You can participate in special programs, Law Day, American citi- 
zenship, vocations week, by offering your services as speaker or repre- 
sentative at club and school meetings in your hometown. 

You can take advantage of the continuing education programs in 
the forms of seminars, speeches, courses offered by local associations, the 
state bar, and the law schools in the state. 

The bar speaks for you. Since it does, it is vital for you to know what 
the bar is, and what it does for you, for the profession, and for the 
public. If you do not participate in the bar, you should not criticize 
the bar. 

But, above all, you must remember that you represent the bar... 
the profession . . . even the law to many of the people you meet. 

You are a personal representative of the Louisiana State Bar Asso- 
ciation and the legal profession in Louisiana. 


F. E. ZIMMER & CO. 


Shorthand Reporters 
Service Throughout the State 


DEPOSITIONS — HEARINGS — TRIALS 


Notaries in Office 
Rooms available for taking testimony 


608 American Bank Building 
New Orleans 12, La. Phone TUlane 3178 
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Economic Survey of the Legal Profession 


8 - e e 

In Louisiana 
i. PART II 
then 
ings, Income Status and Sources of Income 

of All Louisiana Lawyers in 1957 

rous 
i at by William D. Ross 
the (NOTE: This is the second installment of the comprehensive 
- Economic Survey of the Legal Profession in Louisiana being con- 


ducted under the Committee on Economic Survey of the Legal 
Profession of the Louisiana State Bar Association, Richard B. 
Montgomery, Chairman. Part I of this Survey, which appeared 
in the Louisiana Bar Journal, February, 1959, Volume VI, Num- 
ber 4, presented a detailed analysis of the ‘‘Income Status of 











o Full-Time Practitioners in Louisiana in 1957.’’ Part II examines 

is the income status of part-time practitioners, of non-practicing 
; members of the Louisiana Bar, and of all Louisiana lawyers com- 

- bined. The sources of income of full-time practitioners, of part- 
‘ time practitioners and of non-practicing attorneys are also ez- 

bar. : : : 

“ate amined in this Part.) 

clti- 

pre- 

Part I of this survey presents a detailed analysis of the income 
$ in status of full-time practitioners only. Full-time practitioners have been 
the defined as those members of the Louisiana bar who consider themselves 

to be actively engaged in the practice of law on a full-time basis, even 
rhat though they may have other sources of income and other income pro- 
the ducing activities to which they devote a minor portion of their time. 
cize The average income from all 
sources of all full-time practitioners Income Status of 
in Louisiana in 1957 was $17,886. Part-Time Practitioners 
The average income from practice 4 ti d th th 
sso- only of all full-time practitioners , a mc ans se on 
was $13,734. It is estimated that Or een saved in the vrae. 
-_ in the Louisiana bar in 1958 there {WY °#s, were engaged tn us re 
were 2,517 full-time practitioners peg po ae ~ ane nak 
who composed 66 per cent of all nr iter stg vg mm ere a 
lawyers in the State Bar Associa- dain ie de 6 nage te — 7 
tion in that year. their working hours evote _ to 
the practice of law, the part-time 
practitioners are those lawyers 
Dr. William D. Ross is serving who regard themselves as engaged 
as economic consultant and re- . h . f] 
search director for the survey of m the practice of law on a part- 
the legal profession in Louisiana; time basis. 
he is dean of the college of busi- Survey data reveal that the 
ness administration at Louisiana P 
a State University. average income from all sources 
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TABLE 12 
ALL PRACTITIONERS 


Mean and Median Net Income from All Sources and from Practice Only 
by Type of Practitioner and Form of Organization of Practice 








Net Income 
from all Sources 


Net Income 
from Practice Only 








Type of Practitioner 
and 








Form of Organization Mean Median Mean Median 
(Dollars) 
Full-Time Practitioners 
Sole Practitioners 15,500 11,000 11,299 8,000 
Group 13,236 11,000 10,795 9,000 
Partnership 21,700 15,000 17,375 13,000 
All Full-Time 17,886 13,000 13,734 10,000 
Part-Time Practitioners 
Sole Practitioner 16,889 11,000 3,818 2,500 
Group 10,875 8,500 2,000 2,000 
Partnership 20,750 18,000 13,176 11,000 
All Part-Time 17,157 12,000 6,894 4,500 
All Practitioners 
Sole Practitioner 16,245 11,000 10,380 8,000 
Group 13,000 10,000 10,063 8,000 
Partnership 21,622 16,000 17,005 13,000 
All Practitioners 17,801 13,000 13,047 10,000 








of lawyers who considered them- 
selves to be part-time practitioners 
in 1957 was $17,157; this figure 
is $729 below the average for full- 
time practitioners. The difference 
in income from practice only for 
this group is quite great, however. 
The average income from practice 
only of part-time practitioners was 
$6,894, as compared with the $13,- 
734 mentioned above for full-time 
practitioners (See Table 12). It is 
clear that the part-time practition- 
ers received the major portion of 
their incomes from sources other 
than the practice of law. 

The number of part-time prac- 
titioners in the state is not sig- 
nificant enough to justify the pre- 
sentation of an extensive amount 
of detailed information on part- 
time practitioners. If it is as- 
sumed that eight per cent of those 
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members of the bar in each com- 
munity size group in the state 
were part-time practitioners in 
1958, then the number of part-time 
practitioners in each group was as 
follows: 2,000 or less, 17; 2,001- 
10,000, 31; 10,001-50,000, 50; 50,- 
001-200,000, 58; and New Orleans, 
128. This makes an estimated to- 
tal of only 284 part-time practi- 
tioners residing in the state. Never- 
theless, some additional income 
comparisons would appear to be 
worthy of comment. Table 12 re- 
veals that the income from prac- 
tice of lawyers who regard them- 
selves as part-time practitioners is 
only a fraction of the comparable 
income of full-time practitioners 
who are sole practitioners and 
group practitioners, but compares 
reasonably well in the case of the 
part-time practitioners who are 
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members of a partnership. The 
comparable 1957 mean net incomes 
for the full-time practitioner and 
the part-time practitioner, respect- 
ively, are as follows: sole practi- 
tioners—$11,299 and $3,318; group 
practitioners—$10,795 and $2,000; 
partner—$17,375 and $13,176. 

These data indicate the extent 
to which the income from practice 
of the sole practitioner or group 
practitioner is dependent upon the 
allocation of the attorney’s own 
time to his practice. The data also 
suggest two characteristics of the 
partnership practice. First, it is 
clear that partners are frequently 
permitted to receive a significant 
share of the net income of a part- 
nership practice even though they 
devote only part of their time to 
the practice. Second, the data sug- 
gest the extent to which the legal 
services of a partnership may be 
supplied by salaried associates or 
other staff members who do not 
share in the net income of the 
practice. The income of the part- 
nership practice is not entirely de- 
pendent upon the personal alloca- 
tion of time of the partners to the 
practice. 

Comparison of mean net incomes 
from all sources reveals that the 
average income of sole practition- 
ers who regarded themselves as 
engaged in the practice of law on 
only a part-time basis was greater 
than the average for full-time 
practitioners in 1957; the figures 
were $16,889 in the case of the 
part-time sole practitioner and 
$15,500 in the case of the full-time 
sole practitioner. The reverse was 
true in the case of group practi- 
tioners and partners. Full-time 


group practitioners averaged $13,- 
236 from all sources as compared 
with $10,875 for part-time practi- 
tioners. Full-time partners aver- 
aged $21,700 compared with $20,- 
750 for part-time practitioners who 
were members of partnerships. The 
median net income from all sources 
was $13,000 for all full-time prac- 
titioners and $12,000 for all part- 
time practitioners. The compara- 
ble median figures of net income 
from practice only were $10,000 
and $4,500, respectively. 


Income Status of 
All Practitioners 


As would be expected, when the 
relatively small number of part- 
time practitioners are combined 
with the full-time practitioners, 
the resulting figures for all prac- 
titioners are not greatly different 
from the average for full-time 
practitioners. The average income 
from all sources of all practition- 
ers was $17,801, which is much 
closer to the $17,886 average for 
full-time practitioners than to the 
$17,157 average for part-time prac- 
titioners. The average income from 
practice only of all practitioners 
was $13,047; the comparable fig- 
ure for full-time practitioners was 
$13,734 and for part-time practi- 
tioners was $6,894. The mean net 
income from all sources were $16,- 
245, $13,000, and $21,622, respect- 
ively, for all sole practitioners, all 
group practitioners, and all part- 
ners. The comparable mean net 
incomes from practice only were 
$10,380, $10,063, and $17,005, re- 
spectively. (See Table 12.) 

Net income data for part-time 
practitioners and all practitioners, 
broken down by community size, 
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were assembled and analyzed in 
making this study. Without no- 
ticeable exception, they were found 
to parallel the pattern of distribu- 
tion of net incomes from all 
sources and from practice only for 
full-time practitioners; in the in- 
terest of time and space, they are 
omitted here. See Table 2, Part I 
for the comparable data for full- 
time practitioners. 


Income Status of 
Non-Practitioners 


One additional group of lawyers 
who are members of the Louisiana 
State Bar Association remains to 
be accounted for; these are the 
non-practitioners. It is estimated 
that there were 992 such members 
of the Louisiana bar in 1958; they 
include members of the bar who 


CHART 6 
ALL LAWYERS 


Mean and Median Net Income From All Sources 
by Type of Lawyer 


Type of lawyer 


Full-Time Practitioner 


Part-Time Practitioner 


All Practitioners 


Non-Practitioner 


All lawyers 
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are judges or held other salaried 
positions, these members of the bar 
who are salaried associates, and 
these other members of the bar, 
including corporate salaried em- 
ployees and those engaged full- 
time in other business pursuits, 
who are not engaged in the prac- 
tice of law. 


Although the survey data re- 
veal a wide variation in the in- 
comes of non-practitioners, with 
some very large incomes reported, 
the average income of the non- 
practicing members of the Louisi- 
ana bar was substantially lower 
than the average income of the 
practitioners in 1957. The average 
incomes of the non-practicing at- 
torney in Louisiana was $11,590, 
compared with $17,886 for the full- 
time practitioner, $17,157 for the 
part-time practitioner, and $17,801 
for all practitioners combined. The 
comparable median net incomes 
were $9,000, $13,000, $12,000, and 
$13,000, respectively, for non-prac- 
titioners, full-time practitioners, 
part-time practitioners, and _ all 
practitioners combined. (See Chart 
six.) 


Income Status of All Lawyers 


If the non-practitioners are com- 
bined with the practitioners, we 
find that the average income of 
all lawyers in Louisiana in 1957 
was $16,167. It is this latter figure 








that is comparable with the aver- 
age income of $11,651 reported by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
for Louisiana for the year 1954.? 
Considering increases that oc- 
curred in minimum fee schedules, 
the spectacular industrial expan- 
sion that occurred in Louisiana, 
the high general level of prosper- 
ity enjoyed by the state through 
1957, and other factors; the $4,516 
increase which occurred in this 
average figure between 1954 and 
1957 would not appear to be sur- 
prising. This conclusion is rein- 
forced by the fact that there was 
a significant slow down in the 
number of new lawyers entering 
the profession in this period.® 

The median net income of all 
lawyers in Louisiana in 1957 was 
$12,000. The median income for 
all lawyers in Louisiana reported 
by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce for 1954 was $7,958.4 


Interstate comparisons of law- 
yers’ incomes have not been at- 
tempted in this study. The latest 
data available are the 1954 data 
for 30 states supplied by the De- 
partment of Commerce and these 
data have been analyzed by Lieb- 
enberg and elsewhere.’ It may be 
noted in passing, however, that the 
available data reveal no consistent 
relationship between lawyers’ in- 
comes in the various states and 
the number or density of lawyers 


1“Survey of the Legal Profession in Louisiana, Part I,” Louisiana Bar Journal, 


Vol. VI, No. 4 (February, 1959), p. 315. 

2 Maurice Liebenberg, “Income of Lawyers in the Post-War Period,” Survey 
of Current Business, Vol. 36, No. 12 (1956), p. 35. 

3 See “Survey of the Legal Profession in Louisiana, Part I,” op. cit., p. 327. 


4 Liebenberg, op. cit., p. 35. 


5 Ibid.: Special Committee on Economics of Law Practice, “Lawyers’ Economic 
Problems and Some Bar Association Solutions,’ American Bar Association 


(Economics of Law Practice Series, Pamphlet No. 2). 
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in relation to population, or be- 
tween lawyers’ incomes and per 
capita incomes in the various 
states. Other factors must be quite 
important in their effect upon 
lawyers’ incomes. What are the 
geographic and other characteris- 
tics of the sources of lawyers’ in- 
comes in Louisiana? 

The 1954 data, referred to above, 
showed Louisiana lawyers to be 
in an enviable position relative to 
their colleagues in other Southern 
states and in many states outside 
the South. Only five states for 
which data were reported had 
average or mean net incomes above 
the average for Louisiana; the 
five were California with $12,184; 
Pennsylvania with $11,896; Con- 
necticut with $11,892; New York 
with $11,755; and Illinois with 
$11,701. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the lawyers of this 
state are in a less favorable rela- 
tive position today. 

It is perhaps worth noting that 
the favorable income position of 
Louisiana lawyers is _ protected 
against the possible inroads of ex- 
cessive migration of attorneys from 
other states by the legal structure 
of the state. Louisiana Law is 
based upon the Napoleonic Code, 
and the attorney who secures his 
legal training outside the state or 
who migrates from another state 
must secure additional training 
within the state to qualify to prac- 
tice in Louisiana. 


Sources of Income 
of Practitioners 


Although there are outstanding 
exceptions in a number of fields 
involving a high degree of spe- 
cialization (for example, the two 
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or three major firms which oper- 
ate nationally in the municipal 
bond field and the firms which 
handle the bulk of the corporate 
practice of the nation’s major in- 
dustries), legal services are pri- 
marily a local product which must 
be supplied by members of the 
profession who are largely engaged 
in practice within a narrowly cir- 
cumseribed geographic area. The 
very personal nature of most types 
of legal service makes this neces- 
sary. This does not mean that 
most attorneys will not, at some 
time, have clients whose legal af- 
fairs will take the attorney out- 
side his own community. It also 
does not mean that there are not 
many attorneys, most often mem- 
bers of partnerships, who serve 
as the local legal representatives 
of business clients whose home of- 
fices are located in other cities 
within or outside the given state. 
On the other hand, it is equally 
true that few attorneys or legal 
firms serve primarily a regional 
or national clientele. 

Survey data reveal that 70 per 
cent of all practitioners (full-time 
and part-time) in Louisiana derive 
90 per cent or more of their gross 
income from practice from within 
their own parish (county). As 
would be expected, it was the 
partnerships that drew a relative- 
ly larger share of their gross in- 
comes from clientele located out- 
side their own parishes in 1957; 
77 per cent, 87 per cent and 54 
per cent, respectively, of the sole 
practitioners, group practitioners, 
and partners reported that they 
drew 90 percent or more of their 
practice from within their home 
parish. Only two per cent of all 
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CHART 7 
ALL PRACTITIONERS 


Mean and Median Net Income from Practice 
by Type of Practice 


1957 


Type of Practice 


General 


Specialized 


All Practitioners 
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Chart seven shows the mean and 
median net incomes from practice 
only of all practitioners, classified 
as general or specialized. The av- 
erage income from practice was 
$16,082 for the specialist and $12,- 
504 for the general practitioner in 
Louisiana in 1957. The income ad- 
vantage gained by the specialists 
would not appear to be as great 
as might have been anticipated. 


The total incomes or incomes 
from all sources of Louisiana at- 


torneys are vitally affected in 


. — en ee | 
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some cases by the other income 
producing activities of the practi- 
tioner. As defined in this study, 
both the full-time practitioner and 
the part-time practitioner may en- 
gage in such other activities.* 28 
percent of all practitioners in Lou- 
isiana in 1958 reported that they 
did have other income producing 
activities ; the ratios, by form of or- 
ganization of practice, were 37 per 
cent, 28 per cent, and 21 per cent, 
respectively, for sole practitioners, 
group practitioners, and partners. 
Of all those reporting other income 


Mean Net Income 


6 See “Survey of the Legal Profession in Louisiana, Part I,” op. cit., p. 311. 
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producing activities, 50 per cent 
were sole practitioners, 20 per cent 
were group practitioners and 30 
per cent were members of partner- 
ships. By far the majority of all 
practitioners in Louisiana, 72 per 
cent, reported no other income pro- 
ducing activities. 


Table 14 presents the distribu- 
tion of practitioners engaged in 
other income-producing activities 
by type of other income producing 
activity and form of organization 
of practice. These data reveal that 
real estate is the most popular 
type of other income producing 
activity ; 33 per cent of those prac- 


titioners reporting other income 
producing activities were engaged 
in some type of real estate activ- 
ity. Other types of activities, in 
their order of importance, were 
oil, salaried corporate employment, 
insurance, farming and ranching, 
C.P.A. practice, security invest- 
ments, retail and wholesale busi- 
ness, and teaching. The order of 
importance of these activities dif- 
fers somewhat for the sole prac- 
titioners, the group practitioners, 
and the partners. With exceptions 
in the cases of salaried corporate 
employment and teaching, the ma- 
jor portion of those practitioners 


reporting each type of other activ- 


TABLE 14 


ALL PRACTITIONERS 


Distribution of Practitioners Engaged in Other Income Producing Activities 
by Type of Other Income Producing Activity and by Form of Organization of Practice 








Form of Organization of Practice 








Type of Other Activity Sole All 
Practitioner Group Partnership Practitioners 
(Per Cent) 
Real Estate 46 18 36 100 
Investments (Stocks and Bonds) 57 14 29 100 
Oil 48 19 33 100 
C.P.A. Practice 55 22 22 100 
Retail and Wholesale 100 100 
Salaried Corporate Employment 22 28 50 100 
Teaching 33 67 100 
Farming and Ranching 54 9 36 100 
Insurance 66 8 25 100 
Other 57 21 21 100 
Total 49 19 32 100 
Real Estate 31 32 37 33 
Investments (Stocks and Bonds) 5 4 4 5 
Oil 14 14 15 14 
C.P.A. Practice 7 7 4 6 
Retail and Wholesale 7 3 
Salaried Corporate Employment 5 18 19 12 
Teaching sf 7 2 
Farming and Ranching 8 4 8 7 
Insurance 11 4 6 8 
Other 11 11 6 9 
Total 100 100 100 100 








Note: Percentages do not always total exactly 100 because of rounding. 
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ity are sole practitioners. Table 15 C.P.A. practice, retail and whole- 


shows the distribution by commu- sale business, and teaching were 
nity size of practitioners reporting in communities with populations in 
other income producing activities. excess of 10,000. It may also be 
The pattern of distribution of oth- noted that larger than proportion- 
er activities varies considerably ate rates of practitioners report- 
between community sizes; for ex- ing other income producing activi- 
ample, 50 per cent of all practi- ties were located in communities 


tioners in Baton Rouge and having populations of 2,001-10,000, 
Shreveport reporting other income 10,000-50,000, and 50,001-200,000. 


producing activities were engaged New Orleans, with an estimated 
in real estate activities, as com- 45 per cent of the practitioners, 
pared with 33 per cent in New had only 29 per cent of those re- 
Orleans, 30 per cent in communi- porting other income producing 
ties of 10,001-50,000, 19 per cent autivition 

in communities of 2,001-10,000, and é: 

18 per cent in communities with Table 16 presents the 1957 mean 
2,000 or less people. All practition- and median net incomes from prac- 
ers reporting security investments, tice only by type of other income 

TABLE 15 


ALL PRACTITIONERS 


Distribution of Practitioners Engaged in Other Income Producing Activities 
by Type of Other Income Producing Activity and by Community Size 

















1958 
Community Size 

Type of Other Activity 0- 2,001- 10,001- 50,001- New State 

2,000 10,000 50,000 200,000 Orleans Total 

(Per Cent) 

Real Estate 4 10 18 40 28 100 
Investments (Stocks and Bonds) 42 29 29 100 
Oil 19 24 5 38 14 100 
C.P.A. Practice 44 11 44 100 
Retail and Wholesale 20 80 100 
Salaried Corporate Employment 28 22 22 28 100 
Teaching 100 100 
Farming and Ranching 18 27 27 27 100 
Insurance 25 33 17 8 17 100 
Other 29 29 43 100 
Total 7 17 20 27 29 100 
Real Estate 18 19 30 50 33 33 
Investments (Stocks and Bonds) 10 5 5 5 
Oil 36 19 3 20 7 14 
C.P.A. Practice 13 3 9 6 
Retail and Wholesale 3 9 3 
Salaried Corporate Employment 19 13 10 12 12 
Teaching 7 2 
Farming and Ranching 18 12 10 8 7 
Insurance 27 15 7 3 5 8 
Other 15 13 j4 9 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 








Note: Percentages do not always total exactly 100 because of rounding. 
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producing activity for all practi- 
tioners in Louisiana. What is the 
effect upon net income from prac- 
tice of these other income produc- 
ing activities in which 28 per cent 
of all Louisiana practitioners are 
actively engaged? The average net 
income of practitioners who en- 
gaged in no other income produc- 
ing activities was $13,843 in 1957, 
almost $800 more than the $13,047 
average for all practitioners noted 
in Table 12. Some of these prac- 
titioners may have other income 
from securities and property, but 
the receipt of such income is not 
dependent upon active engagement 
in other activities which tend to 
divert time and attract attention 
away from the attorney’s practice. 
The data in Table 16 clearly sug- 
gest that attorneys who are active- 
ly engaged in other income pro- 
ducing activities may generally ex- 
pect their net incomes from prac- 
tice to be adversely affected. This 
effect is to be expected because 
of the close correlation between 
the allocation of the attorney’s 
time and his income from prac- 
tice. Only those practitioners re- 
porting real estate as their major 
additional activity received an 
average income from practice 
which was significantly higher 
than the average income from 
practice only of lawyers who do 
not engage in such other activities. 
The latter is, no doubt, explained 
by the fact that real estate trans- 
actions generate substantial corre- 
lary demand for legal services. 
If active engagement in other 
income producing activities results 
in generally lower incomes from 
yractice, why do practitioners en- 
gage in such activities? The sur- 


vey data suggest a variety of rea- 
sons. First, in some eases the oth- 
er activities may be more lucrative 
than the additional legal practice 
which has to be foregone. For ex- 
ample, the mean net income from 
all sources of practitioners who re- 
ceived 20 per cent or more of their 
total income from real estate and 
security investments in 1957 was 
$22,333, compared with the aver- 
age for all practitioners of $17,- 
801; the comparable median in- 
comes were $17,000 and $13,000, 
respectively. These practitioners 
receiving 20 per cent or more of 
their income from the operation 
of some type of business, such as, 
real estate, oil, insurance or a 
retail or wholesale business had a 
mean net income from all sources 
of $29,769, with a median net in- 
come of $25,000. Data in Table 16 
covering all practitioners report- 
ing other income producing activ- 
ities show that those reporting real 
estate, C.P.A. practice, and sala- 
ried corporate employment had 
mean net incomes from all sources 
above the average for all practi- 
tioners in 1957. On the other hand, 
engagement in other income pro- 
ducing activities by no means as- 
sures a higher income from all 
sources. 

Undoubtedly, some attorneys en- 
gage in other income producing 
activities to supplement their in- 
adequate income from practice so 
as to secure a living wage for 
themselves and their families. This 
will frequently be true of the 
young lawyer who is attempting 
to get established as a sole prac- 
titioner or a group practitioner; 
he may be forced to attempt to 
start his practice from seratch, be- 
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cause he lacks family or personal 
contacts which might have pro- 
duced opportunities for him to be 
associated with an_ established 
practice. Other attorneys are 
forced to seek supplementary in- 
come from other activities because 
of their own inability and lack of 
success as practitioners. Still oth- 
ers must seek income from other 
activities to support themselves 
and their families because they are 
located in market situations which 
simply will not support them; they 
may be a rural area which is 
sparsely populated or they may 
be in an urban situation in which 
there is a local over-supply of at- 
torneys. 

Regardless of the circumstances, 
the attorney who is caught in the 
situation in which he must split 
his time between his practice and 
other income producing activities 
in order to support himself is con- 
fronted with a serious dilemma. If 
he is serious about his desire to 
practice law, he is reluctant to 
neglect his practice in order to 
expand his other income produe- 


ing activities. Yet, his dependence 
upon supplementary income from 
the other activities makes it dif- 
ficult for him to allocate more 
time to the development of his 
practice, It is not surprising that 
incomes from practice and incomes 
from all sources are below averayve 
for some of the 28 per cent of all 
practitioners who are actively en- 
gaged in other income producing 
activities (See Table 16). 

The survey data also produced 
one other interesting bit of infor 
mation in this connection. The 
number of practitioners reporting 
themselves to be actively engaged 
in farming or ranching was sig 
nificantly in excess of the number 
reporting some net income from 
this source, This would suggest 
that among the group there are 
some “gentleman-attorney far m- 
ers” whose week-end “farm” or 
“ranch” activities may not be ex- 
pected to be highly lucrative. 


Another factor influencing the 
incomes of practitioners is the size 
of the firm. As previously noted, 


TABLE 16 
ALL PRACTITIONERS 


Mean and Median Net Income from Practice Only and from All Sources 
by Type of Other Income Producing Activity 


Net Income Net Income 
Type of Other Activity from Practice Only from All Sources 2 
ae mi Mean Median Mean Median 
None 13,843 10,000 17,161 12,000 
Real Estate 14,739 12,000 25,429 21,000 
Investments (Stocks and Bonds) 8,857 5,000 13,857 12,000 
Oil 9,211 9,000 15,895 14,000 
C.P.A. Practice 7,143 7,000 21,000 15,000 
Retail and Wholesale 3,400 1,000 9,400 4,000 
Salaried Corporate Employment 13,889 10,500 22,222 16,500 
Teaching 3,667 ,000 8,000 9,000 
Farming and Ranching 11,111 12,000 16,571 14,000 
Insurance 6,909 7,000 8,000 9,000 
Other 10,917 9,500 15,667 11,000 
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TABLE 17 
ALL PRACTITIONERS 


Mean and Median Net Income from Practice Only of Practitioners 
Who Received 20 Per Cent or More of Their Gross Income 
from Selected Types of Legal Practice by Type of Legal Service 


Type of Legal Service 


Criminal Law 

Probate Law 

Corporate Law 
Collections 

Damage Claims (Plaintiff) 
Insurance Litigation 
Other Litigation 

Tax Matters 

Bond Issues 

Domestic Relations 

Real Estate Transactions 
Notarial Transactions 
Labor Relations 

Mineral Law 


the average income of the attorney 
practicing as a member of a part- 
nership may be expected to be 
substantially greater than the av- 
erage income of the sole practition- 
er or the group practitioner. The 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
data for 1954 indicate a direet 
correlation between size of income 
and the number of partners with- 
in law firms.’ Survey data relat- 
ing size of income from practice 
and from all number 
of partners in law firms in Lou- 
isiana reveal a similar but not en- 
tirely consistent relationship. 

One of the survey 
asked the respondents to specify 
the percentage of gross incomes of 
their individual practice (if sole 
or group practitioner) or of the 
total practice of the partnership 
with which they were associated 
which was derived from the more 
important types of legal service. 


sourees to 


questions 


7 Liebenberg, op. cit., p. 33. 


1957 


Net Income from Practice Only 
Mean Median 
(Dollars) 

9,467 8,000 
12,083 10,000 
15,955 14,000 
8,422 8,000 
11,891 9,000 
17,448 14,000 
12,065 9,000 
12,250 9,000 
14,750 11,000 
9,735 6,500 
13,030 10,000 
9,397 7,000 
34,286 28,000 
13,914 12,500 

Table 17 presents the mean and 


median net incomes from practice 
of those practitioners who indi- 
cated that they or their firms re- 
ceived 20 per cent or more of their 
gross income from the various 
types of legal service shown in 
this Table. You will recall that 
the average income from practice 
only of all practitioners was $13,- 
047, with a median of $10,000. The 
data in Table 17 indicate that cor- 
porate, insurance litigation, muni- 
cipal bond, labor relations, and 
mineral law practice are among 
the more lucrative types of legal 
practice in Louisiana. Some con- 
centration in these types of prac- 
tice appears to produce above 
average incomes from practice. 

A final factor that may signifi- 
cantly influence the sources of in- 
come of a lawyer or a law firm 
is its relationship with, or clien- 
tele of, financial and real estate 
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institutions and firms. Table 18 
shows the mean and median net 
incomes from practice of attorneys 
who represent or whose firms rep- 
resent the following types of fi- 
nancial and real estate institutions 
and firms: savings and loan asso- 
ciations, commercial banks, insur- 
ance companies or agencies, real 
estate firms, building contractors, 
real estate mortgage companies, 
and installment credit firms. It is 
no accident that the average net 
income from practice of attorneys 
representing each of these key 
types of institutions are substan- 
tially above the average net in- 
come from practice of all practi- 
tioners. The significance of the re- 
lationship between the attorney 
and the client in this case results 
from the fact that the normal busi- 
ness activities of the institutions 
and firms involved generate a very 
important and lucrative volume of 
practice for the attorneys who rep- 
resent them. 

Table 19 reveals the distribution 
by form of organization of prac- 
tice of the attorneys representing 
the various types of institutions. 


The most interesting information 
revealed by this Table is the fact 
that the majority of the practi- 
tioners who represent financial 
and real estate institutions and 
firms are members of partner- 
ships. Table 20 shows the distribu- 
tion of institutional representation 
by size of community. The oppor- 
tunity to represent such clients is, 
of course, found primarily in the 
larger communities of the state. 


Sources of Income of 
Non-Practitioners 


Chart six shows a 1957 average 
income of $11,590 and a median 
income of $9,000 for all non-prac- 
ticing members of the Louisiana 
State Bar Association. Among the 
major sources of income for non- 
practicing bar members are em- 


ployment as associate lawyers, 
judgeships, employment by the 
federal government, employment 


by the state government, employ- 
ment as teachers of law in the 
state’s three law schools, employ- 
ment as salaried corporate execu- 
tives, other salaried corporate em- 
ployment, and independent busi- 


TABLE 18 
ALL PRACTITIONERS 


Mean and Median Net Income from Practice Only of Practitioners 
Who Represent Selected Types of Financial and Real Estate Institutions and Firms 
by Type of Institution and Firm Represented 





1957 





Net Income from Practice Only 








2 SSE es ae ee Mean Median 
‘ ‘. (Dollars) 

avings and Loan Associations 1 

Commercial Bank siz 13,000 
Insurance Co. or Agency 15,892 13,000 
Real Estate Firm 15,321 
Building Contractor 14,826 12,000 
Real Estate Mortgage Company 16,340 11,000 
Installment Credit Firm 14,648 11,000 
Other 12,013 10,000 
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TABLE 19 
ALL PRACTITIONERS 


Distribution of Practitioners Representing Financial and Real Estate Institutions and Firms 
by Form of Organization of Practice and Type of Financial or Real Estate Institution or Firm 











Type of Institution or 


Form of Organization of Practice 











Firm Represented Sole All 
Practitioner Group Partnership Practitioners 
(Per Cent) 

Savings and Loan Association 17 17 66 100 
Commercial Bank 34 10 56 100 
Insurance Co. or Agency 27 9 64 100 
Real Estate Firm 26 17 57 100 
Building Contractor 24 19 57 100 
Real Estate Mortgage Company 30 13 57 100 
Installment Credit Firm 31 11 57 100 
Other 40 20 41 100 
Total 28 14 58 100 
Savings and Loan Association 6 11 11 9 
Commercial Bank 17 10 14 14 
Insurance Co. or Agency 14 9 17 15 
Real Estate Firm 15 20 16 16 
Building Contractor 14 21 16 16 
Real Estate Mortgage Company 11 10 11 11 
Installment Credit Firm 11 8 10 10 
Other 12 12 6 9 
Total 100 100 100 100 








Note: Percentages do not always total exactly 100 because of rounding. 


ness activities. Table 21 shows the 
mean and median net incomes of 
non-practitioners whose primary 
occupation consisted of the fore- 
going types of employment. 

The mean net income of salaried 
associate lawyers in Louisiana in 
1957 was $6,526, compared with 
the average of $13,047 from prac- 
tice only and $17,801 from all 
sources for all practitioners. The 
comparable median figures were 
spectively. Businessmen and _ sal- 
aried corporate executives with av- 
erage net incomes of $23,182 and 
$18,077, respectively, exceeded the 
average total income of even the 
full-time practitioners. The mean 
net income of judges exceeded 


the average net income from prac- 
tice only of the practitioner, but 
was well below the _ practition- 
er’s average from all sources. Fed- 
eral officials, state officials, teach- 
ers of law, other salaried corporate 
employment, and other non-practi- 
tioners received average net in- 
comes substantially below the aver- 
age net income of practitioners. 
Table 22 presents the distribu- 
tion of non-practitioners by income 
size bracket and primary occupa- 
tion. According to these data, 34 
per cent of the salaried associate 
lawyers in Louisiana were paid 
less than $5,000 in 1957; 50 per 
cent were paid between $5,000 and 
$9,999; 13 per cent received be- 
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TABLE 21 
NON-PRACTITIONERS 


Mean and Median Net Income from All Sources of Non-Practitioners 
by Type of Employment 








Type of Employment 


Net Income from All Sources 








Judge 


Mean Median 
(Dollars) 
Associate Lawyer 6,526 5,000 
14,800 14,000 
Federal Official 8,100 8,000 
State Official 7,667 8,000 
Teacher of Law 9,667 9,000 
Salaried Corporate Executive 18,077 15,500 
Salaried Corporate Employee 11,871 9,000 
Independent Businessman 23,182 18,000 
7,111 7,500 


Other 








tween $10,000 and $14,999; and 
the remaining three per cent re- 
ported incomes of $25,000 to $29,- 
999. Undoubtedly, the latter re- 
ceived some income from other 
sources such as property or secu- 
rities; employment as an associate 
lawyer was, however, regarded by 
the latter respondents as their pri- 
mary occupation. Judges’ incomes 
fell predominantly in the $10,000- 
$14,999 bracket, but there were 
some in the $5,000-$9,999 category 
and some reported incomes as high 
as $25,000-$29,999. The incomes of 
respondents holding federal and 
state positions were primarily in 
the $5,000-$9,999 range; a few fell 
into the next higher income size 
bracket. Forty-five per cent of the 
teachers of law reported incomes 
of between $5,000 and $9,999 but 
22 per cent were in the $10,000- 
$14,999 bracket and another 22 
per cent were in the $15,000-$19,- 
999 bracket. Salaried corporate 
employment and independent busi- 








ness pursuits produced incomes for 
some non-practitioners in the $50,- 
000-$74,999 bracket; a few practi- 
tioners had 1957 net incomes from 


all sources in the $75,000-$99,999 
income size bracket.® 





(NOTE: Data presented above 
are based upon questionnaires 
returned by 19.4 per cent of 
the members of the bar associ- 
ation in Lousiana. This is a 
quite adequate sample for the 
purposes of a study of this 
type, and statistical analysis in- 
dicates that the sample is rep- 
resentative and entirely reli- 
able for the state as a whole. 
There are no gaps in the more 
detailed data; however, because 
of the relatively small size of 
the sample on which some de- 
tailed data are based, sampling 
errors may im some instances 
distort the results. In particu- 
lar, income data are not to be 
interpreted as accurate to the 
last dollar.) 


8 “Survey of the Legal Profession in Louisiana, Part I,” op. cit., Table 5, p. 325. 
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Annual Memorial Exercises 





Memorial exercises for members of the bench and bar in Louisiana, 
who died during the past year, were held October 5 at the opening of 
the fall session of the Louisiana Supreme Court. 


The exercises were opened by 
Richard B. Sadler, Jr., Alexandria, 
vice president of the Louisiana 
State Bar Association who presid- 
ed in the absence of Fred A. 
Blanche, Sr., Baton Rouge, presi- 
dent. 

Participating in the ceremony 
were the Rev. Edward J. Donahue, 
S.J., pastor of Holy Name of Jesus 
Church, New Orleans, who gave 
the invoeation; W. Ford Reese, 
New Orleans, secretary-treasurer 
of the LSBA, who announced the 
names of the deceased and pre- 
sented individual memorials; Wil- 
liam T. Holloway, Jonesboro, who 
eave the general eulogy; Chief 
Justice John B. Fournet who made 
the closing remarks, and the Very 
Rev. Leonard KE. Nelson, dean of 
Christ Chureh Cathedral, New Or- 
leans, who gave the benediction. 

Following the ceremonies, the 
court adjourned for the day in 
respect to the memory of deceased 
members of the bench and bar. 

The exercises were held under 
the auspices of the state bar. Serv- 
ing on the committee in charge of 
the exercises were Cuthbert S. 
3aldwin, New Orleans, chairman, 
and Charles W. Lane III, Louis 
Alfred Fuselier and Salvatore E. 
Panzeca, all of New Orleans, and 
David Leon Schwartz, Metairie. 

Members of the reception com- 
mittee were Robert Douglas Ed- 
wards, Metairie, chairman, and Lee 
R. Leonard, Jerry A. Brown, Les- 
ter J. Lautenschlaeger, Jr., and 
3ernard J. Tortomasi, Jr., all of 
New Orleans. 








Members of the judiciary memo- 
rialized were: 

Jesse Frank McInnis, Minden, 
Late Judge, 26th Judicial District 
Court. Died, January 27, 1959. 

Frank Joseph Stich, New Or- 
leans, Judge, Civil District Court, 
Parish of Orleans. Died, February 
17, 1959. 

Niels Frank Hertz, New Orleans, 
Judge, Criminal District Court, 
Parish of Orleans. Died, July 16, 
1959. 

Edwin Milton Fraser, Many, 
Judge, 11th Judicial District 
Court. Died, September 20, 1959. 

Members of the bar memorial 
were: 

Charles Edward Dunbar, Jr,. 
New Orleans, Late President, Lou- 
isiana State Bar Association. Died, 
April 17, 1959. 

Monte M. Lemann, New Or- 
leans, Late President, Louisiana 
State Bar Association. Died, Sep- 
tember 13, 1959. 

John Edwards Winegart, New 
Orleans. Died, October 10, 1957. 

Valsin Anthony Fournet, St. 
Martinville. Died, August 2, 1958. 

Lionel Adams, New Orleans. 
Died, October 26, 1958. 

Cleveland Andrew Blanchard, 
Donaldsonville, Died, October 26, 
1958. 

Marcel Remson, New Orleans, 
Died, November 9, 1958. 

John Rutherford Land, Jr., New 
Orleans. Died, November 12, 1958. 

Edward Rightor Schowalter, 
New Orleans. Died, November 12, 
1958. 
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Harry Rene Cabral, Sr., New 
Orleans. Died, November 16, 1958. 

John Julius Dutel, New Orleans. 
Died, November 22, 1958. 

George Charles Connolly, Sr., 
New Orleans. Died, December 6, 
1958. 

George Eloge Daste, New Or- 
leans. Died, December 12, 1958. 

Louis William McFaul, Jr., New 
Orleans. Died, December 15, 1958. 

C. Paul Phelps, Ponchatoula. 
Died, December 25, 1958. 

Louis Alexander Davila, New 
Orleans. Died January 27, 1959. 

Charles A. Reynard, Baton 
Rouge, Faculty Member, Louisi- 
ana State University, Law School. 
Died, February 2, 1959. 

Walter Carnot Vetsch, New Or- 
leans. Died, February 26, 1959. 

Richard Patrick Dee, Jr.. New 
Orleans. Died, March 23, 1959. 


Joseph Francis Deynoodt, New 
Orleans. Died, May 23, 1959. 

James Aswell Clay, New Or- 
leans. Died, June 8, 1959. 

Ronald Lee Davis, Monroe. Died, 
June 9, 1959. 

Charles Murrah Rucker, 
Orleans. Died, June 14, 1959. 

Charles Jahleal Boatner, Frank- 
lin. Died July 12, 1959. 

Harold Moses, New 
Died, July 12, 1959. 

Alonzo Minor West, III, Hous- 
ton, Texas. Died, July 24, 1959. 

Raoul Sere, New Orleans. Died, 
July 31, 1959. 

Bernard Cunniffe, New Orleans. 
Died, August 18, 1959. 

Benjamin Avgner Whitaker, 
Shreveport. Died, September 19, 
1959. 

Harvey Lee Strayhan, Jackson, 
Mississippi. Died, September 26, 
1959. 


New 
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Announce Essay Winner 


Evelyn Queyrouze, a June 1959 graduate of Fortier high school, New 
Orleans, was chosen winner of the essay contest sponsored during the 
past spring by the bar’s Committee on American Citizenship, Richard C. 
Cadwallader, Baton Rouge, chairman, announced. 


The essays, submitted by 10th, 
llth, and 12th grade students 
throughout Louisiana, on the sub- 
ject, “What Our Louisiana Courts 
Mean to Me,” were judged by a 
committee composed of Associate 
Justice Walter B. Hamlin of the 
Louisiana Supreme Court; Judge 
Oliver Carriere, Civil District 
Court, New Orleans; and Richard 
F. Knight, judicial administrator 
for the Louisiana Supreme Court. 

Evelyn, who is now a freshman 
at Louisiana State University, will 
be presented with a $100 cash prize 
for her essay, at the Mid-Winter 
meeting. 

The essay, which is printed in 
full in this issue of the Jaurnal, 
was written by Evelyn when she 
was a student in Miss Fortunata 
Collins’ English class at Fortier. 

Evelyn, who is interested in ere- 
ative writing, contributed a poem 
to the Orleans Parish School 
Board’s 1959 anthology of student 
poetry. While at Fortier, she served 
for two years as representative to 


“What the Louisiana 





the student council, and was chosen 
as a runner-up in the National 
Merit Foundation Scholarship com- 
petition. 

The 17-year-old winner plans to 
major in education at LSU and is 
a member of the English honor 
class. 

She is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George H. Queyrouze, 7002 
Jeanette Pl., New Orleans. 


Courts Mean to Me” 


by Evelyn Queyrouze 
The courts of nations were established with the founding of the 
civilization of these nations to preserve personal liberties and property 
rights of those who are under their jurisdiction. To preserve civilization, 
it has been proven, laws are a necessity. Without the courts to interpret 
the laws into working structure for civilization, the laws are no more 
than high philosophy and civilization becomes chaotic. 


The quality of a country’s courts 
has always shaped the nature of 
that country’s civilization. Courts 
filled with the unmistakable stamp 





of the judiciary, impeccable integ- 
rity, have resulted in a strong, 
proud nation. Such a system of 
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courts is present in the United 
States of America. Known well is 
the trait of honesty which has 
built the courts of America to the 
high standard which they now en- 
joy. 

To inspire confidence there must 
never be anything less than com- 
plete trust given the courts and 
their decisions. It has been said, 
“Every American is dependent up- 
on the proper functioning of our 
system of American justice!.” 

The local state courts are in the 
nature of the courts of the nation. 
They reflect the laws of the state 
in which they are located. 

For the most part, courts in 
states are established to settle dis- 
putes between two or more parties 
over their respective rights or 
privileges. These rights and priv- 
ileges, guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution, are insured by the civil 
courts of this nation. 

There are two systems of law 
common to this section of the hem- 
isphere, civil and common. As state 
courts are independent systems of 
law controlled solely by the state 
constitution and the laws of the 
state, they are adjusted to suit the 
nature of the individual states and, 
in most eases, are a mixture of 
these two types of law. The state 
courts have, in general, jurisdic- 
tion over all cases in that state 
except those vested in the federal 
eourts. Thus, the courts have amaz- 
ing hold over justice administered 
in the individual, sovereign states. 


To most, the very obvious mean 
ing of courts is justice. Justice for 
all is the tradition of America’s 
freedom. In any court in the land, 
any citizen of this land may de 
mand his rights, and from the 
courts get the satisfaction of a 
trial before a judge with the ad 
vantage of expert council. The an 
nals of court histories of the 
United States hold the reeord of 
democratic growth in theory and 
practice. There can be no mistak- 
ing that the American way of life 
is closely joined with this history.? 

Another meaning of the courts 
is protection — protection from 
those who would deprive the cit- 
izens of any state from the Con- 
stitution-given rights, fought for 
by our American ancestors, who 
dreamed of a nation free from 
prejudice and intolerance. These 
dreams were, at least, partially ful- 
filled with the conception and ex- 
ecution of the idea of the United 
States of America which was made 
concrete by the writing and the 
signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the backbone of 
our freedom, the Constitution. No 
document, save the Magna Charta, 
has done so much to promote the 
rights of man and insure human 
dignity. So that these high and il- 
lustrious ideas for which the early, 
rugged Americans gave their 
strength and hope and often, with- 
out hesitation, their very lives, so 
that their prosperity could enjoy 
these rights. They fought, not only 
for their progeny, but for the chil- 


1R. L. Carlton, Local Government and Administration in Louisiana (Baton 
Rouge: The L.S.U. Press, 1935) p. 14. 


2 Harold Medina, “100% Justice.” Vital Speeches XVII (1952), 335. 
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dren and grandchildren of those 
in countries alien to their home 
and eulture. They, who understood 
the meaning of freedom, strove 
against odds to secure this elusive 
and hard-won quality for all the 
years to come. This is their dream, 
and the story of their struggle is 
love and revered history. So, to 
those who enjoy the fruits of their 
hard earned fight as well as the 
fighters, the courts mean protec- 
tion of the blood stained rights— 
a protection more precious than 
the wealth of all nations. The fu- 
ture of these depends upon wheth- 
er the citizens of today and tomor- 
row will defend them as zealously 
as the citizens of yesterday. 
Justice and protection, two, but 
one and the same in the courts of 
law where the underprivileged may 
stand alongside of the wealthy, the 
influential and the powerful and 
receive the same impartial judg- 
ment at the bench of law. The 
wealthy find no use of their wealth 
in court. Anyone, even the most 
destitute of the nation, may share 
in the advantages of our system of 
courts. The privilege of couneil 
and all other facilities of our sys- 
tem are open to any who are wise 
enough to make use of these facili- 
ties. Wealth is of no consequence 
or advantage in our courts of law. 
There, the influential have no in- 
fluence except that of an Amer- 
ican who is entitled to the full 
privileges of his birthright, a birth- 
right that thousands the world 
over would trade their lives for 
in order that they might give it 
to their children. The powerful, 











as the Samson of old, have been 
shorn of their power. They find 
that the power they wield outside 
the doors of the sanctum of the 
law courts is nil once inside. The 
story of our courts contains the 
proud record of all those who have 
considered their position above the 
law. To meet their relentless and 
ruthless stand there have always 
been men of courage and integrity 
who are prepared to vie with them 
by using the weapons the law pro- 
vides. No record is more brilliant 
than that of these men whose con- 
stant, unceasing fight has kept the 
United States, for the most part, 
free of corruption and degradation 
so well known to countries whose 
citizens are less prepared to meet 
the challenge of the lawless. When 
those of low character have threat- 
ened our American way of life by 
using their freedom to inhibit and 
deprive others of their rights and 
freedom, the courts are ready to 
give even these men justice. A 
judge and jury, unprejudiced by 
former experience, give to these 
persons aceused of the most das- 
tardly crimes a fair trial. 

This is the treasure of America. 
Her courts have kept her strong 
and her people proud. Never 
stained by smirch of dishonor nor 
touched by the sordid hand of ecor- 
rupt officials, our courts remain 
as the symbol of a free America. 
As long as our flag flies over an 
independent country, may the 
eourts of America and Louisiana 
be free from dishonor for they are 
the life blood of a country which 
respects and loves her laws. 








The Louisiana State Law Institute 
Translation of Planiol 





by J. Denson Smith, Director, Louisiana State Law Institute 


The first English translation of a major French treatise on the civil 


law is now available. 


It is the Louisiana State Law Institute’s transla- 


tion of Marcel Planiol’s Treatise on the Civil Law which has been pub- 
lished by the West Publishing Company of St. Paul, Minnesota. 


This treatise is a general explica- 
tion by one of France’s foremost 
legal scholars, now deceased, of the 
basic civil law of France from 
which, as Louisianians know, the 
Louisiana Civil Code derived. Its 
publication is an event of outstand- 
ing significance to the legal pro- 
fession of Louisiana and of those 
portions of the world where the 
English language is more familiar 
than the French. 

The author! who died in Paris 
in 1931 at the age of seventy-eight, 
was proclaimed by the Dean of the 
Faculty of Law at Paris as “the 
greatest civilian of our times” and 
he added, “his place in the pan- 
theon of illustrious jurists is at the 
side of Labbe, Renault, Thaller, 
Esmein and Ambroise Colin.” 

Planiol’s unusual capacity for 
scholarship was demonstrated by 
the many honors he received from 
the time he began his schooling 
in Nantes, where he was born, until 
his death. He was awarded the 
prize of honor at the general con- 
course of high schools and colleges 
of the French departments for his 
dissertation on philosophy in 1872. 

After completing the study of 
law under the Faculty of Law of 





Paris and serving as an advocate 
before the Paris Court of Appeal, 
he continued to pursue the study 
of the law and was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Law together 
with the gold medal for first place 
in 1879 at the age of twenty-six. 
Thereafter he served as assistant 
professor of law at Grenoble, Ren- 
nes and Paris. He became an asso- 
ciate professor in 1893 and profes- 
sor of law in 1895. During that 
year he was given the grand prize 
of the Academy of Moral and Po- 
litical Sciences and was named of- 
ficer of public instruction. He was 
subsequently made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor and was 
named honorary professor of the 
Faculty of Law of Paris in 1920. 
His death came after a period of 
illness extending over twenty-two 
years. 

Planiol’s knowledge was vast. His 
great thirst for learning and for 
an understanding of life made him 
a profound student of history, in- 
cluding legal history, of philosophy, 
economics and political economy. 

A knowledge of history was 
counted by him as an absolute es- 
sential to an understanding of le- 
gal institutions and the discovery 


1The information contained herein concerning the life of Marcel Planiol will 
be found in MARCEL PLANIOL, 1853-1931 (Paris, 1931), the preface by 
Georges Ripert to the 12th edition of Planiol’s TRAITE ELEMENTAIRE DE 
DROIT CIVIL [see Planiol, CIVIL LAW TREATISE (an English translation 
by the Louisiana State Law Institute, Vol. I, Part 1, p. 13) ], GENERALE A 


L’ETUDE DU DROIT (Paris, 1947, p. 302). 
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of the sense of legal pronounce- 
ments. In consequence and because 
of his sensitive appreciation of po- 
litical and economic factors, and of 
moral values, he had no reverence 
for out-of-date rules and an intelli- 
gent skepticism in improvised ones. 
His judicial sense was of the high- 
est order. It was said of him that 
he did not consider himself capable 
of formulating or evaluating judi- 
cial rules applicable to property, 
mortgages or payments without 
first making an economic study of 
the forms of property, of credit 
and of money. 

He was one of the first civilians 
to contend that jurisprudence is a 
very important source of positive 
law, a conception which was re- 
flected in his classes and his trea- 
tise. Indeed, by virtue of his re- 
nown this conception revolution- 
ized the methods of instruction and 
interpretation in France. He en- 
larged the horizon of civil law in- 
struction by his constant preoccu- 
pation with the necessary affinity 
between private law and the whole 
of social life, past and present. He 
believed in doctrine but he also be- 
lieved that his students, through a 
sound evaluation of the role of 
jurisprudence, should be prepared 
for contact with the realities to be 
encountered thereafter in the ad- 
ministration of the law. He was 
unwilling to follow the traditional 
theory of instruction which was 
based on the premise that the task 
of the jurist is solely to interpret 
the thought of the legislator and 
that of the judge solely to apply 
the law. He broke with the exe- 
getical method of textual interpre- 


tation theretofore generally fol- 
lowed in the law schools. 


His belief was that a “civilian” 
should retain contact with reality 
by a careful appreciation of the law 
in action. If there were gaps to be 
filled, he thought it the proper 
function of the judge to fill them. 


Recognized As Finest 


By common accord his treatise, 
which first appeared in 1899, was 
recognized as representing the 
finest effort of French juridical 
science at the beginning of the 
twentieth century.” Although it 
was designed principally for his 
students the considerable authority 
it enjoys with the courts is attested 
by the fact that their judgments 
often voice the principles and solu- 
tions found in it. 

The Planiol treatise contains com- 
ments on the texts of the Code, an 
explanation of the theories under- 
lying them, a discussion of the his- 
torical sources, an indication of the 
principal controversies and of the 
solutions given by the jurispru- 
dence and the author’s own analy- 
sis of them. Although to him a sin- 
gle precedent was not absolute au- 
thority neither was there any neces- 
sary value in multiplying citations. 

He overlooked no single im- 
portant decision in his treatise and 
great care was taken in develop- 
ing the evolution of the law 
through the jurisprudence and by 
legislation. 

His work contains a careful se- 
lection of bibliographical material. 
This he describes in his preface as 
a “threshold” through which “one 
may make contact with the living 


2Planiol died after the completion of Volume I of the 12th edition but before 
Volumes II and III were completed. Hence it is that the translation covers 
Volume I of the 12th edition and Volumes II and III of the 11th edition. 
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realities.” His treatise shows that 
to him the law was not an isolated 
science but was intimately related 
to the other moral sciences. Of the 
science of law he said that there is 
in it “an intense life; systems of 
thought opposed to each other; 
struggles of all kinds reflecting 
conflicts of interests or of persons.” 
To Planiol this was the law because 
the law was but a reflection of life. 


The Translators 


The translation is the combined 
work of the late Judge Pierre 
Crabites, Judge Robert L. Henry 
and Professor Jaro Mayda. In ad- 
dition, important editorial reviews 
of portions of the treatise were 
made by Carlos E. Lazarus, direc- 
tor of research for the Louisiana 
State Law Institute, and Leandre 
Marechal, then a member of the 
faculty of law at Loyola University 
in New Orleans and the Belgian 
Vice-Consul. Mr. Marechal is pres- 
ently with the Belgian Embassy in 
Washington. 

Judge Crabites, the primary 
translator of Volume I, was a na- 
tive of New Orleans. He received 
his bachelor of law degree from 
Tulane University in 1898 and the 
degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Loyola University, New Orleans, 
in 1918. He pursued graduate 
study at the University of Paris. 
After practicing law in New Or- 
leans for eleven years, he became a 
judge on the Mixed Tribunal at 
Cairo, Egypt. After his retirement 
he served as special lecturer at the 
Louisiana State University Law 
School. Upon the outbreak of 
World War II he became special 
assistant U. 8S. Minister at Cairo, 
Egypt, and thereafter at Baghdad, 
Iraq. He was the author of sev- 
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eral books, the last of which was 
published in 1940. He died over- 
seas on October 9, 1943. 


Judge Henry, the initial trans- 
lator of Volume II and who also 
reviewed the translation of Volume 
I, is a native of Chicago. He earned 
the degrees of Ph.B. and J.D. at the 
University of Chicago. He received 
the degree of B.C.L. at Oxford, 
where he was a Rhodes Scholar. 
During the period 1907-1911 Judge 
Henry was professor of law at Lou- 
isiana State University. He re- 
signed to accept a professorship at 
the University of Illinois and there- 
after became dean of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota College of 
Law. He served in the U. S. Army 
during World War I and was dis- 
charged with the rank of Major. 
He was invited to lecture at Oxford 
in 1921-1922, and in 1924, like 
Judge Crabites, he became a judge 
of the Mixed Court, Egypt, on 
which he served until 1949. In 1926 
Oxford conferred upon him the 
D.C.L. He is the author of two 
books and a number of articles in 
legal journals. 

Professor Mayda is a native of 
Czechoslovakia. He holds degrees 
in law from Masaryk University 
and the University of Chicago. In 
this country he taught at Denison 
University, Ohio State University 
and the University of Wisconsin. 
He has contributed to several law 
journals. He is presently Professor 
of Law at the University of Puerto 
Rico. 

The Louisiana State Law Insti- 
tute believes that the value of 
Planiol’s Treatise on the Civil Law 
to the bench and bar in Louisiana 
will become increasingly manifest 
as the members of the profession 
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become more familiar with the 
great wealth of information and of 
ideas it contains. In anticipation 
of its publication the West Publish- 
ing Company included in its re- 
cently released Annotated Edition 
of the Louisiana Civil Code cross- 
references to the Planiol treatise. 
They are listed under the articles 
of the Code and provide a simple 
way of locating in the Planiol trea- 
tise the author’s discussions of the 
principles stated. The availability 
of this material should act as a de- 
cided stimulus to research in the 


civilian sources of our law which 
may well lead to further transla- 
tions of this nature. The Institute 
acknowledges its indebtedness to the 
West Publishing Company for un- 
dertaking the printing and publish- 
ing of the translation as a public 
service to the legal profession. It 
has agreed to account to the Louisi- 
ana State Bar Association for any 
profits derived from the venture, 
after recovering its own costs in 
furtherance of its interest in pro- 
moting the science of law. 


Amendment On Admissions 


Article XII, Section 7 as amend- 
ed by order of the Supreme Court 
and approved by the House of 
Delegates and the Board of Gov- 
ernors: 

Section 7. Requisites to Admis- 
sion to Practice. Every applicant 
to be admitted to the practice of 
law in the State must meet the 
following requirements until such 
time as they may be changed by 
the Board of Governors of this 
Association with the appproval of 
the Supreme Court: 

A. At least thirty days prior to 
the date fixed for the examina- 
tion, each applicant for admission 
must deliver to the Secretary of 
this Association an application ad- 
dressed to the Committee on Bar 
Admissions on the required form, 
accompanied by a fee of ten dol- 
lars ($10.00), and, if the applicant 
is subject to examination, accom- 
panied by an additional examina- 
tion fee of fifteen dollars ($15.00). 
The application shall be prepared 
by the applicant, in his own hand- 
writing, and shall be sworn to by 
him before an officer authorized to 
administer oaths. 


B. Each applicant must produce 
satisfactory evidence that he is: 

(a) Of good moral character. 

(b) Twenty-one years of age. 

(c) A citizen of the United 
States of America. 

(d) A graduate of a law 
school that is approved 
by the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

C. Each applicant must be cer- 
tified to the Supreme Court by the 
Committee on Bar Admissions as 
having satisfactorily passed the re- 
quired examinations. 

D. Provided that until June 15, 
1965, the Bar Association rules ex- 
isting as of May 7, 1959, shall con- 
tinue to govern the admission of 
persons, who, prior to October 15, 
1959, relying on and complying 
with the requirements of the ex- 
isting bar admission rules, com- 
menced the study of law under the 
supervision of a Louisiana lawyer, 
or commenced the study of law and 
without interruption continued it 
for one full semester or more in a 
law school now approved by the 
American Bar Association. 
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Summary of Action 





By ABA House of Delegates 


by Thomas W. Leigh 
(Past-President, LSBA) 


The House of Delegates of the American Bar Association met in 
Miami Beach, Fla., August 24-28, 1959, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the ABA. The lawyers of Louisiana were represented at 
this meeting by Ben R. Miller, Baton Rouge, state delegate, and R. B. 
Montgomery, Jr., New Orleans, and Thomas W. Leigh, Monroe, associa- 


tion delegates. 

The more important items of 
business which were considered and 
acted upon at the meeting are as 
follows: 

* * * 

Standing Committee on the Bill 
of Rights: The most significant ac- 
tion — or perhaps more properly, 
lack of action — taken by the house 
at these meetings dealt with the 
report of this committee. 

It will be recalled that at the 
meeting of the House of Delegates 
held in Chicago last February, as 
a result of a report by the associa- 
tion’s Special Committee on Com- 
munist Tactics, Strategy and Ob- 
jectives, resolutions were adopted 
which took note of the dangers 
posed to national security by recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court and 
which called upon the Congress to 
enact remedial legislation in vari- 
ous fields affected by these deci- 
sions. A full summary of this com- 
mittee’s report and a reprint of the 
resolutions adopted as a result 
thereof will be found in Volume VI, 
Issue No. 4, page 375 of the Louisi- 
ana Bar Journal, and will not be 
repeated here. 

At the meeting in Miami Beach 
on August 25th, the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Bill of Rights brought 
in a report wherein it reviewed the 
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decisions of the Supreme Court 
which had been cited in the earlier 
report of the Special Committee on 
Communist Tactics, Strategy and 
Objectives, as well as additional de- 
cisions thereafter handed down, 
and in direct contradiction of the 
previous report, undertook to es- 
tablish the premise that there was 
nothing in any of these decisions 
which adversely affected or consti- 
tuted any threat to the national se- 
curity. This report did not eall for 
any action by the House of Dele- 
gates and was simply a reply brief, 
so to speak, to the report which 
was before the house in February, 
and on which action had _ been 
taken. 

Immediately upon the filing of 
this report, a motion was made by 
Mr. Lloyd Wright of California 
that the report be tabled; and the 
intense interest held by all mem- 
bers of the house in the subject 
matter was made manifest by the 
debate which followed. 

Those who favored receiving the 
report were, in general, of the be- 
lief that any report filed by a regu- 
larly constituted committee of the 
house should be received, and made 
the point — which is undoubtedly 
correct in theory — that a commit- 
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tee report which requires no action 
by the house constitutes only the 
view of the members of that com- 
mittee, and does not reflect the 
sentiment of the house as a whole. 
On the other hand, those who fa- 
vored tabling or otherwise sup- 
pressing this report recognized the 
theoretical accuracy of the oppos- 
ing view, but warned that if this 
report were received without com- 
ment, it would be construed by the 
public as a reversal by the house 
of the position which had been 
taken at the February meeting. 
The controversy was finally re- 
solved by an agreement that the 
report should be received and filed 
without comment, with the specific 
understanding that its receipt did 
not constitute any expression either 
of approval or disapproval by the 
House of Delegates; and the resolu- 
tion aceepting the report specif- 
ically directed the president of the 
association to issue an explanatory 
statement making it clear that this 
action did not constitute any de- 
parture by the house from its pre- 
viously taken stand. Such a state- 
ment was promptly issued by Mr. 
Ross Malone, president of the asso- 
ciation, in the following language: 

“The House of Delegates di- 
rected that the president of 
the American Bar Association 
issue an explanatory statement 
in connection with the accept- 
ance for filing today of the re- 
port of the association’s Stand- 
ing Committee on the Bill of 
Rights. 

“This statement was deemed 
necessary because the conclu- 
sions reached by the Commit- 
tee on the Bill of Rights, as to 
certain Supreme Court deci- 





sions, differ with those reached 
by the Special Committee on 
Communist Tactics, Strategy 
and Objectives in a report 
filed with the House of Dele- 
gates at its February meeting. 
At that time, the House of 
Delegates adopted recommen- 
dations of this committee for 
legislation, designed to 
strengthen the internal se- 
eurity of the nation. 

“The motion adopted by the 
house today expressly recites 
that ‘the acceptance of the re- 
port of the Committee on the 
Bill of Rights for filing in no 
way expresses approval or dis- 
approval of the substance’ of 
the report. The report con- 
tained no recommendations for 
consideration by the House of 
Delegates. 


“Under the rules of the 
House of Delegates, the house 
acts only upon resolutions 
which ean be considered, de- 
bated and adopted or rejected. 
Only resolutions so adopted 
constitute the policy and posi- 
tion of the American Bar As- 
sociation. The house takes no 
action approving or disapprov- 
ing the contents of committee 
report filed with it, whether 
or not they accompany pro- 
posed resolutions. The state- 
ments in all reports reflect 
only the views of the commit- 
tee members, and not of the 
American Bar Association. 

‘‘Thus the fact that the house 
today accepted for filing a re- 
port from its Standing Com- 
mittee on the Bill of Rights, 
which takes issue with the 
earlier report of the Special 
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Committee on Communist Tac- 
tics, Strategy and Objectives, 
does not indicate any change 
in the position of the associa- 
tion which was established by 
the resolutions adopted in Feb- 
ruary. Today’s house action 
did not in any way recede 
from, or modify, that posi- 
tion.’’ 


It is interesting to note that 
despite the care which was taken 
to prevent any misconstruction on 
the part of the public of the House 
of Delegates’ action, the leading 
Miami newspaper hailed this re- 
port, both in news items and edi- 
torially, as a reversal by the house 
of its previous action, and it was 
not until the meeting had ad- 
journed that this paper, on Satur- 
day, August 29th, printed a retrac- 
tion of its previous comments. 


* * * 


Special Committee on Communist 
Tactics, Strategy and Objectives, 
and Special Committee on Indi- 
vidual Rights as Affected by Na- 
tional Security: These two commit- 
tees filed reports which contained 
in part conflicting recommenda- 
tions. In their recommendations as 
to passport procedures and in their 
recommendations as to federal em- 
ployee-security safeguards, the two 
committees were in complete dis- 
agreement. 

The fundamental difference be- 
tween these two committees was ex- 
pressed thus by the first-named 
committee : 

“As our committee appraises 
the viewpoints exchanged be- 
tween the two committees, we 
are separated by a difference 
in primary concept. Our com- 
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mittee considers the safe- 
guarding of our national se- 
curity to be of fundamental 
and first importance, while 
the Committee on Individual 
Rights as Affected by Nation- 
al Security apparently places 
the individual rights as of first 
importance — though the two 
committees are both certainly 
concerned with national secur- 
ity and individual rights. We 
repeat what we said in the 
brief submitted by our commit- 
tee in behalf of the associa- 
tion to the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Commu- 
nist Party case: 

““*There can be no indi- 
vidual rights or freedoms with- 
out national security.’ 


“While we must be ever 
ready to champion and to pro- 
tect the freedoms which our 
constitution guarantees to the 
individual, we must first make 
certain that our nation itself 
is not destroyed.” 


And it was acknowledged by the 
second-named committee as fol- 
lows: 

“* * * As this committee 
conceives the situation, our 
two committees are separated 
by a difference in their pri- 
mary emphasis. We do not 
believe that the Committee on 
Communist Tactics is funda- 
mentally any less concerned 
about the preservation of the 
Bill of Rights than is our com- 
mittee; and certainly our com- 
mittee is no less concerned 
about the defense of the United 
States than is the Committee 
on Communist Tactics. The 
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line which this committee has 
attempted to draw, and which 
we submit should be drawn by 
the house, is at the point where 
it is demonstrated that a given 
restriction on individual rights 
is clearly required by the na- 
tional security. This commit- 
tee cannot agree that the free- 
dom of American citizens 
should be restricted at every 
point where there may be some 
slight or remote connection 
with Communism.” 


As a result of these opposing 
concepts, the recommendations of 
the first-named committee in the 
areas above mentioned were for a 
tightening of security measures, 
whereas the recommendations of 
the second-named committee were 
for a liberalization of restrictions. 


At the 1959 Mid-Winter Meeting 
of the House of Delegates these two 
committees had been requested to 
consider these problems jointly and 
their members had advised the 
house that every effort would be 
made to reach a joint report on the 
two problems here involved. Their 
inability to reach any agreement 
resulted in the two conflicting re- 
ports here referred to. The Board 
of Governors of the American Bar 
Association, however, was not con- 
vineed that agreement could not 
be reached in these areas and, ac- 
cordingly, without permitting the 
matter to come to a head at this 
meeting, the board directed these 
committees to hold further joint 
sessions along with a liaison com- 
mittee from the board in a fur- 
ther effort to bring a joint report 
to the House of Delegates at its 
meeting next February. 


Section of International and Com- 
parative Law: The report of this 
section forcibly emphasized the 
progress which science has made in 
its conquest of outer space, by 
pointing up and documenting the 
need for the development and rec- 
ognition of standard legal princi- 
ples for this particular area. The 
section report summarized the 
studies and conclusions which have 
been reached by the United Nations 
Ad Hoe Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space. An interest- 
ing excerpt from the resolution sub- 
mitted by this section and adopted 
by the House of Delegates is as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That the American 
Bar Association hopes that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in its 
activities in or affecting outer 
space will continue to take due note 
of the following interdependent 
principles: 

“a. That in the common inter- 
est of mankind outer space should 
be open to all for exploration, re- 
search, development, navigation, 
and other comparable non-aggres- 
sive uses, and that celestial bodies 
should not be subject to exclusive 
appropriation. 

“b. That the freedom of space 
must be regarded as compatible 
with the rights of security and self- 
defense, which rights may be pro- 
tected by means of suitable ar- 
rangements on the ground, in outer 
space, and elsewhere to keep down 
threats to the public order and 
safety. 

“ce, That any conflicts between 
national control over air space and 
the freedom of outer space can best 
be reconciled, as the occasion de- 
mands, by the accommodation of 
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specifically identified types of ac- 
tivities.” 

In dealing with today’s prob- 
lems, the report of this section took 
note of the situation in Tibet and 
offered the following resolution, 
which was also unanimously 
adopted : 


“Whereas, the International Com- 
mission of Jurists has reported the 
violations in Tibet of fundamental 
human right by the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China as 
being repugnant to the basic prin- 
ciples of the rule of law recognized 
by civilized countries; 

“Resolved, That the American 
Bar Association calls upon the 
United States Permanent Mission 
to the United Nations to request an 
investigation by the United Nations 
of said acts.” 


Special Committee on Atomic 
Energy Law: This committee also 
presented an important and inter- 
esting report which culminated in 
recommendations in two areas of 
the atomic energy problem, with its 
recommendations in both instances 
being approved by the House of 
Delegates. 


In the area of federal-state rela- 
tionships with respect to health 
and safety regulations in dealing 
with radiation hazards and nuclear 
development and use, the resolu- 
tions as recommended and adopted 
ealled for a clarification and de- 
lineation of the respective respon- 
sibilities of the federal government 
and of the states in this area. 


And in the field of workmen’s 
compensation the resolutions as 
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recommended and adopted recog- 
nized the need for the several states 
to provide the necessary protec- 
tion to workers’ injuries from oc- 
cupational exposure to radiation. 
In this area the resolutions as 
adopted read as follows: 


“Whereas, certain aspects of in- 
juries to occupational workers from 
exposure to radiation require pro- 
visions which are now lacking in 
the workmen’s compensation laws 
of many of the states; and 


“Whereas, public interest in 
atomie energy has focused atten- 
tion on certain other inadequacies 
in some state workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, including, but not lim- 
ited to, problems arising from ex- 
posure to radiation; and 


“Whereas, the several states 
should provide the necessary pro- 
tection to workers who suffer in- 
juries from occupational exposure 
to radiation; 


“Now Therefore, Be It Resolved, 
that appropriate amendments to 
their respective workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, where necessary, 
should be adpoted as promptly as 
possible by the several states to 
provide with respect to injuries 
from radiation exposure: 


“(a) That there be full cover- 
age of occupational dis- 
eases. 


“(b) That requirements that 
disablement occur with- 
in a specified period after 
exposure or last day of 
employment be elimi- 
nated and that a flexible 
time limit be provided in 
which claims must be 
filed. 
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“(e) That full medical bene- 
fits be provided for the 
time and in the amount 
necessary for medical and 
hospital care in cases of 
accidental injuries and 
occupational diseases. 


“(d) That special benefits be 
provided for vocational 
services and maintainance 
during the period of re- 
habilitation. 


“(e) That, where a claimant 
is suffering from an oc- 
cupational disease caused 
by a series of injurious 
exposures in a succession 
of employments, the last 
of such employers be 
solely liable for all the 
compensations due the 
claimant, with or with- 
out a second injury fund. 


“(f) That employers be re- 
quired to make and pre- 
serve adequate records of 
the nature and extent of 
the radiation exposure of 
their employees.” 


* * * 


In other action the House of Del- 
egates adopted the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution and by- 


laws of the American Bar Associa- 
tion which were printed in full in 
the July, 1959, issue of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association Journal. 
These amendments, in brief, pro- 
vide: 


1. For an amendment to the con- 
stitution so as to recognize 
representation in the House of 
Delegates only from the sev- 
eral states, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 


2. For an amendment to the by- 
laws so as to make the Com- 
mittee on Continuing Educa- 
tion of the Bar a standing 
committee ; 


3. For an amendment to the by- 
laws so as to provide ma- 
chinery for the resignation of 
members of the American Bar 
Association and for the can- 
cellation of membership for 
non-payment of dues, and to 
eliminate the need for certain 
data heretofore required on an 
application for membership. 


Numerous other reports of sec- 
tions and committees were received 
and acted upon, but space does not 
here permit a more extended re- 
view thereof. 











“TIME IS OF THE ESSENCE” 


While this is an important principle in certain types of contractual cases, this 
phrase may be of extreme importance to the lawyer in his every day practice, i.e., 
in the preparation and printing of a brief. 

Often, for various reasons, a lawyer cannot dictate his brief until the last possible 


moment. Then comes the rec of can it be printed in time and, if so will it be 


a thorough and accurate jo 


The answer is yes if your brief is sent to the right place. Because of our many 
ye experience in this field and, more important, due to the fact that brief print- 
g is our business, our specialty, and not just a fill in, we are able to render fast, 


dependable and accurate service. 


_ Remember, our service includes picking up your copy, proof-reading by a quali- 
fied attorney, filing and service on opposing counsel. So, the next time you're in a 


MONTGOMERY & CO. 
“The Brief Specialists” 


jam, call— 


430 CHARTRES STREET 


PHONE MAGNOLIA 1141 
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ON QUESTIONS FROM THE BENCH 


Albert Tate, Jr. 
Judge, Court of Appeal, First Circwt 


In the relatively short time I have been installed behind the bench 
during appellate arguments, instead of standing quivering before it, it 
has been my privilege during overlong discussions concerning intersec- 
tional collisions or lumbosacral sprains to while away the hours ponder- 
ing upon the purpose and usefulness, if any, of questioning from the bench. 


It may or may not be of signifi- 
cance to state that my point of view 
has changed markedly since it has 
become my duty to do the listen- 
ing rather than the talking during 
oral arguments. Formerly, as an 
advocate, I regarded such question- 
ing as an attempt to trap unwary 
counsel or as a disruption of what 
would otherwise be a carefully or- 
ganized and compelling argument. 
In my more recent service, it has 
come to my attention that these 
judicial questions do sometimes 
serve some useful purpose and are 
not, perhaps, an unmitigated evil. 

In no particular order, I will 
therefore discuss a few of the more 
common or obvious reasons for 
such questioning. 


1. To Understand: Now those 
whose duty has not yet called upon 
them to preside over a legal argu- 
ment might well assume the only 
function of the judge then is to 
listen to the lawyers’ contentions. 
But from my brief experience 
with the mechanics of appellate 
courts, I now realize that many 
other chores attend upon the judge 








Judge Tate made this speech 
at the luncheon meeting of the 
Junior Bar Section at the 18th 
annual meeting of the LSBA. 
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ascending the bench to hear an 
appeal. For instance: His Honor 
should locate and taste the water. 
He must test his pen used for mark- 
ing notes and wonder why it is out 
of ink again. Then, of course, he 
must search the audience for old 
acquaintances and seek to gain 
their attention so as surreptitiously 
to nod or wink at them — a diffi- 
cult task, at times, because they 
may be listening to the argument 
of counsel. 

But, further, it is said that the 
brain comprehends only one-fourth 
of the words that the ear hears. 
Sometimes, it may be only one- 
tenth, when counsel from his great 
familiarity with the subject speaks 
too rapidly. 

Or perhaps learned and intense 
counsel, who has lived with the 
case for months and is as familiar 
with every detail of it as with the 
face he shaves every morning, has 
by chance omitted from his open- 
ing statements some key circum- 
stance, without which his succeed- 
ing discussion is difficult to follow. 
Or, contrariwise, perhaps counsel 
has flooded his introduction with 
so many details that His Honor, 
juggling them about and attempt- 
ing to keep them all in brain, has 
nevertheless let slip some one key 
fact from his recollection. 
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Now, in such a situation the 
judge has the choice of sitting there 
quietly, looking like a wise Buddha 
but comprehending nothing; or else 
of seeking from counsel some en- 
lightenment concerning the missing 
link without which, due to his own 
density or otherwise, he can under- 
stand neither the issues involved 
nor the purpose of counsel’s argu- 
ment. 


And so, in summary, a very 
common reason that the appel- 
late judge asks a question is 
to get clearly in mind the fac- 
tual or legal framework in the 
context of which the argument 
is to be understood. 


To avoid the occasion for this 
type of question is of course al- 
most impossible, short of a muta- 
tion in human nature. However, 
helpful might be short and com- 
pressed statements by counsel at 
the outset setting forth the rele- 
vant and only the relevant frame- 
work details needed to understand 
the succeeding argument, together 
with a pithy and pointed state- 
ment of the central issue or issues. 


* * * 


2. To Clarify or Narrow Issues: 
Other instances when a member of 
the court interrupts counsel con- 
cern attempts to clarify or narrow 
issues. 


The brethren on the bench are, 
as former advocates, familiar with 
the general practice of setting 
forth multitudinous other legal ar- 
guments along with the two or 
three points seriously relied upon. 
These other assorted arguments are 
advanced, not because counsel has 
faith in them, but perhaps in the 


hope that some of them might 
eatch the fancy of the court, which 
eounsel must always calculate 
might be less astute than himself. 

So sometimes questions from the 
bench are designed to sift the 
wheat from the chaff, to discover 
which arguments are seriously ad- 
vanced by counsel and which are 
not central to his case, so that the 
oral argument can illuminate clear- 
ly in the minds of the panel the 
essentials of what is to be decided, 
for later more efficient concentra- 
tion of effort in reading the rec- 
ord, briefs, and authorities. 

Or many times, from the simple 
discussion of the facts, the court 
is reasonably familiar from past 
experience with the issues  in- 
volved. For instance, in intersec- 
tional collisions or workmen’s com- 
pensation cases, I daresay that the 
court of appeal judges may have 
read many of the cases counsel is 
about to discuss ten times to the 
counsel’s one. 

However, counsel from commend- 
able caution must often assume that 
the bench is not familiar with even 
the most elementary legal proposi- 
tion and must cover them in his 
appellate brief; and perhaps too 
often counsel is right. But on the 
occasions when the court is fa- 
miliar with the legal propositions 
which counsel is lengthily proving 
by aid of familiar precedents, per- 
haps a suggestion from the bench 
will reassure him that he need not 
waste further of his oral argument 
to prove a point which the panel 
accepts as well-settled. Or perhaps 
counsel may realize that such is the 
situation from the previous search- 
ing and devastating interrogation 
of his opponent. 
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Now however much counsel has 
laboriously researched the point in 
question, however scholarly and 
eloquent are going to be his ob- 
servations concerning same, in such 
instances he should not resent an 
effort from the bench to save his 
vocal cords and the court’s time, 
when even without his oral argu- 
ment the court is convinced of the 
correctness of his proposition. 
There is an old saying relative to 
cross examination which is applica- 
ble here: “When you hit oil, stop 
drilling !” 


But again, counsel presumably is 
aware that not only the question- 
ing judge but also the silent ones 
will all be called upon to decide 
his case. And if there is the least 
doubt in counsel’s mind, based 
upon expressions in prior decisions 
in the advance sheets (which pre- 
sumably counsel has read), or even 
upon the expressions of the judges’ 
faces (which presumably counsel 
has been regarding rather than 
reading from his brief), that the 
court as a whole is not in agree- 
ment with the questioner, then 
counsel should probably persist 
courteously in his exposition, and 
resist the invitation to short-cut his 
discussion extended by a judicial 
question. 


* * * 


3. The Curve Ball Question: On 
several occasions as counsel, an un- 
anticipated question from the bench 
has like a bolt from the blue struck 
down my whole carefully 
ceived legal argument. I wondered 
what pleasure the judge received in 
demolishing my position and leav- 
ing me defenselessly exposed in the 
open arena, stammering and des- 
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con- 


perately trying to make some sem- 
blance of a confident answer in 
front of my brothers at the bar and 
perhaps my client. 

Upon such occasions, as counsel, 
the thought struck my mind that 
these curve ball questions marked 
a survival of savage sadistic in- 
stincts in that otherwise civilized 
judge. And in my initial period of 
judicial service I tried always to 
avoid posing a question which 
might perplex or even embarrass 
counsel. 

But in several instances I have 
noted that a contention which at 
first blush seems fatal to counsel’s 
case may nevertheless be quickly 
answered or explained by him be- 
cause of his many hours of reflec- 
tion concerning the litigation (per- 
haps because of which he did not 
think the contention to have 
enough weight to counter in his 
brief or argument). Since then, it 
has seemed fairer to give counsel 
a chance to answer arguments aris- 
ing in the minds of the court which 
at least initially seem to pose seri- 
ous difficulties for the success of 
his cause; rather than to sit silent, 
doubting. 

If counsel himself cannot answer 
such objections on oral argument 
or by supplemental brief, then at 
least he has been given the chance 
to dispel the doubts of the court. 


* * * 


4. To Serve for Consultative 
Purposes: An additional reason for 
protracted questioning from the 
bench arises from our increasingly 
crowded appellate dockets. 

In the nature of present appel- 
late organization, it is necessary to 
assign argued cases to one of the 
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judges for an initial recommenda- 
tion. Ideally, both before and after 
circulation for discussion of all is- 
sues of the case by the court as a 
whole, so that for purposes of 
precedent the final opinion will re- 
flect the joint efforts and thought 
of the entire court rather than 
merely the individual work of its 
author. 


But has it ever occurred to 
you that, due to the present 
overcrowded state of the appel- 
late dockets, the hour or so of 
oral argument will in the pre- 
ponderance of cases, be the 
longest period available for 
joint discussion by all the mem- 
bers of the court of the vari- 
ous issues involved? For this 
reason, it seems to me, some 
questions from the bench are 
designed simply to focus the at- 
tention of the panel on the is- 
sues or considerations that the 
questioner feels to be impor- 
tant. 


The questions are thus not so 
much for the benefit of counsel as 
for the benefit of other members 
of the court, as an attempt to pro- 
voke discussion or questions by 
them so as to shape or suggest the 
approach of the judge to whom the 
case is initially assigned. 


When reorganization of our ap- 
pellate court structure by the 1958 
amendment is effective, it seems to 
me that there will be adequate time 
afforded at all appellate levels for 
full consultation both in the pre- 


liminary and succeeding stages of 
the decision-making process, and 
that the need for the court to use 
the oral argument as a consultation 
period will no longer be occasioned. 


Now this has been by no means 
a complete discussion of reasons of 
why on occasion the judicial voice 
disturbs the calm of the courtroom, 
but to counsel who feel fortunate 
when the court sits silent during 
his discourse, I wish to bring to 
your attention a little anecdote :— 


Justice Holmes, or one of those 
other wise men, was on an occasion 
expounding to his law clerk some 
novel and somewhat startling 
proposition of law or life. Noting 
that the young man listened intent- 
ly but without comment, the wise 
old justice finally said: “Young 
man, from your complete silence I 
detect either complete agreement 
— or complete disagreement.” 

And so to counsel writhing under 
the whips and frustration of some- 
times seemingly irrelevant ques- 
tioning from the bench I say, “Take 
heart! At least you’ve interested 
and kept awake the court, and you 
may have startled the judges from 
impassivity even into thought.” For 
remember, it is easier for a judge 
to keep silent and seem wise than 
to open his mouth and reveal his 
ignorance; and you have served 
your client well when you have 
done your best to dispel that other- 
wise unknown judicial doubt about 
your case. In the TV phrase, “It is 
better to light one little candle than 
to curse the darkness.” 
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Recent Developments In Louisiana Tax Law 
by Robert L. Roland 


Despite our preoccupation with the income tax — as witness the first 
two-thirds of this program — other Louisiana tax fields offer a con- 


siderable challenge to you as attorneys. 


For example, in the last two 


years the department has been involved with twenty-five major cases. Of 
these, eight were income tax cases, seven were sales tax cases, three were 
franchise tax cases, and the other seven covered other taxes. 


Some of you lawyers, who ne- 
glect your studies in these other 
fields, are passing up literally 
golden opportunities. So that you 
may better appreciate the possibili- 
ties, let’s take a brief look at the 
Department of Revenue. 

It is a constitutionally created 
body which is the state’s major 
revenue producing agency. It ad- 
ministers some thirty-three taxes 
including all major taxes except: ad 
valorem property tax and the in- 
heritance tax. Last year we col- 
lected 351 million, this year we will 
collect in excess of 390 million, and 
next year we hope to collect ap- 
proximately 402 million without 
any increase in taxes and despite 
the fact that we have to make up 
thirty million dollars of non- 
recurring revenues included in this 
year’s 390 million. In round figures 
the department will account for 
roughly seventy-five percent of 
every state dollar — and all this 
at a cost of collection which is very 
close to $1.00 expense per $100.00 
collected, and this with a total staff 
of less than eight hundred. 





This address was given by 
Mr. Roland, the Collector of 
Revenue for Louisiana, at a 
meeting of the Section on Tax- 
ation at the 18th annual meet- 
ing of the LSBA. 
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In performing its duties the de- 
partment will range from checking 
the smallest filling station for the 
quantity and quality of its gasoline 
to checking and auditing multi-mil- 
lion dollar corporations. In fact, 
this past January we received one 
check for $4,020,000 which repre- 
sented only three months taxes 
from a single corporation, so you 
can get some idea of the magni- 
tude of our operation. We operate 
on the division principle with a ca- 
reer man at the head of each divi- 
sion. As problems arise in your tax 
practice, these people are the best 
ones to contact for information. 


Three Developments 


With this background in mind, 
I think there are three develop- 
ments in Louisiana tax law which 
you as tax practitioners would be 
coneerned. 

The first is in the administrative 
field. We have made a concerted 
effort to modernize and streamline 
the department. IBM machines are 
now being used in connection with 
our sales tax program and our col- 
lection setup has been centralized. 
These two changes, with the co- 
operation of our taxpayers, have 
reduced the number of delinquent 
sales tax returns from eleven thou- 
sand monthly to less than four hun- 
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dred in a period of less than six 
months. A centralized audit sys- 
tem has resulted in a more effici- 
ent use of our manpower and a 
much better coordinated program. 
For example, using fewer employ- 
ees than we had in our decentral- 
ized system, we have already pro- 
duced in the first four months of 
operation one million dollars more 
than during the comparable period 
in 1958, and 1958 was the most 
productive year, auditwise, in the 
department’s history. 

The second development is in the 
field of statutory law. The depart- 
ment in recent years has displayed 
an inereasing interest in legisla- 
tion. This interest manifests itself 
in two ways. One, by trying to 
keep the Legislature informed upon 
the effect, taxwise, of all legisla- 
tion introduced and two, by intro- 
ducing desirable legislation on its 
own. At the 1958 Session, the de- 
partment sponsored the most com- 
prehensive changes to this state’s 
revenue laws in its history. Let’s 
look at some of the changes in 
whieh you as tax practitioners 
might be interested. Lawyers fre- 
quently tend to overlook the sig- 
nificance of the administrative pro- 
visions contained in Chapter 18 of 
Title 47 of the Revised Statutes. 
This chapter contains a tremendous 
amount of substantive law and a 
thorough knowledge of its provi- 
sions is essential to an intelligent 
practice of tax law in Louisiana. 

The 1958 Legislative session saw 
four important changes to Chapter 
18. One was concerned with rules 
and regulations. Although the col- 
lector, as you know, has long had 
the authority to promulgate rules 
and regulations, the law was silent 


as to the method of promulgation 
to be used. Act 168 of 1958 pro- 
vided that promulgation is accom- 
plished by making a copy of the 
regulation available for inspection 
at the collector’s office in Baton 
Rouge and by publishing a notice 
to this effect in the official state 
journal at least three times during 
a ten-day period. Another act gave 
the collector a carefully limited 
power of compromise. Prior to Act 
307, the collector had absolutely no 
power of compromise. Of course, 
there was room for a limited 
amount of give and take where 
there were several issues and dis- 
puted facts, but once the facts and 
principles were agreed upon, there 
was no possibility of compromise 
regardless of inability to pay. 
Since judgments and assessments 
for taxes are not discharged in 
bankruptcy proceedings, many peo- 
ple were unable to get a fresh start. 
With this in mind the Legislature 
gave us a limited right of compro- 
mise. The judgment or assessment 
must be at least three years old, 
there must have been no partial 
payment during the preceding 
eighteen months, the collector must 
consider the offer to be in the best 
interests of the state, the Board of 
Tax Appeals must approve the pro- 
posal, and the entire file becomes a 
public record. As a matter of in- 
formation, I think at last count 
only six applications had been sub- 
mitted and only four approved. 
The Constitution provides that 
taxes prescribe three years from 
the 31st of December of the year 
in which due. Prior to 1958, that 
period was interrupted by assess- 
ment, suit, agreement, or the filing 
of a false or fradulent return. Act 
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167 of 1958 added to this list the 
willful failure to file a return with 
intent to defraud. Of at least pass- 
ing interest was the enactment of 
Act 375 of 1958 which provided for 
the use of certified mail in lieu of 
registered mail. The revenue de- 
partment has exercised that discre- 
tion in most fields at a savings to 
us taxpayers of almost four thou- 
sand dollars this past year. 
Worthwhile Contribution 

In the corporation franchise tax 
field, Act 437 of 1958, was adopted 
which provided that the franchise 
tax return is due for the annual ac- 
counting period rather than the 
calendar year, and payable accord- 
ingly. This should help simplify 
returns since they can be filed 
along with the income tax returns. 
In fact, we have consolidated our 
franchise tax section with our in- 
come tax division and now use a 
combined form. We are still un- 
covering a few bugs, but all in all, 
I think we made a worthwhile con- 
tribution. An incidental effect of 
the change was to put an addi- 
tional eight million dollars into the 
treasury during this fiscal year. 

Of course, the one cent addition- 
al gas gathering tax adopted by 
Act 8 had some rather explosive 
results. As a result of the litiga- 
tion over it, the Legislature met in 
special session and substituted a 
severance tax which is apparently 
working all right, although small 
royalty owners have been hit pretty 
hard — their tax rate jumped from 
three-tenths cent to two and three- 
tenths cent. Incidentally, we have 
just completed trial of the three 
test cases, so a decision at the dis- 
trict court level should be reached 
in the next forty-five days. How- 
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ever, two cents of the two and 
three-tenths cent tax will expire in 
August of 1960, so the Governor 
for the 1960-64 term will have a 
better than fifty million dollar an- 
nual headache to start with. 


In the income tax field, the de- 
partment sponsored the most ex- 
tensive revisions since the incep- 
tion of the Louisiana income tax in 
1934. Basically, they were de- 
signed to bring state income tax 
law closer into conformity with 
federal income tax law, especially 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
but this is a field where the differ- 
ences multiply each year rather 
than diminish. In this area were 
Act 242 concerning deductions al- 
lowable in computing adjusted 
gross income, treatment of life in- 
surance proceeds, sick pay, employ- 
ees’ death benefits, ete.; Act 441 
which adopted the federal provi- 
sions pertaining to partnerships — 
and we’ll have headaches from that 
change for a good while yet; and 
Act 442 relative to corporate reor- 
ganizations, non-recognition of gain 
or loss and related matters. In this 
connection it is worth remember- 
ing that we have in Louisiana no 
counterpart to Section 337 concern- 
ing sale of corporate assets with- 
out gain where you have a one 
year liquidation. 

Other changes not related to fed- 
eral were Act 169 eliminating the 
exemption from tax of the gain 
from the sale or exchange of capi- 
tal assets located outside the state 
and liberalizing the income tax 
eredit provision; and Act 170 
which classified profits from the 
sales of property by a non-resident 
or foreign corporation as allocable 
income. 
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Jurisprudence 


Now for a quick look at the third 
and last development in Louisiana 
tax law. I refer, of course, to the 
field of jurisprudence. 


Taking first the important cases 
in the income tax field which have 
been decided since your meeting last 
May, we come to the case of The 
Texas Company v. Cooper (Dee. 
15, 1958, rehearing denied Jan. 12, 
1959), reported in 107 So. (2d) 676. 
In this case the court had under 
consideration the Louisiana Income 
Tax Law as it applied to The Texas 
Company, a Delaware corporation, 
engaged in extensive production of 
oil in Louisiana but refining and 
selling such oil in other states and 
throughout the world. 


At issue was the collector’s right 
to require the taxpayer to use the 
separate method of accounting and 
incidentally to retain some $1,183,- 
(00.00 paid under protest for the 
years 1950, 1951 and 1952. The 
taxpayer argued that the collector 
did not have the statutory authority 
to do so and if he did, the statute 
was unconstitutional as an unlaw- 
ful delegation of power, a depri- 
vation of property without due 
process of law, a burden on inter- 
state commerce, a denial of equal 
protection of the laws and a denial 
of uniform and equal taxation. It 
stressed the argument that it was 
a unitary operation incapable of 
being accounted for on a separate 
basis. The court, with Justice Tate 
as organ, ruled in favor of the state, 
quoting liberally from the opinion 
of trial court Judge Jess Johnson. 
After an exhaustive review of the 
statutory provisions, the court con- 
cluded that the Legislature meant 


what it said in this language from 
R. 8. 47 :244: 


““(5th) ‘When the collector 
finds that the use of the ap- 
portionment method by a taz- 
payer produces a manifestly 
unfair result and that the sep- 
arate accounting method would 
more equitably determine the 
amount of net income derived 
from sources in Louisiana, he 
may require that the separate 
accounting method be used in 
such case. 


““(6th) ‘Whenever there shall 
be a contest between the taz- 
payer and the collector as to 
whether the separate account- 
ing method or the apportion- 
ment method should be used, 
the burden shall be upon him 
who urges the use of the sep- 
arate accounting method to 
show that the apportionment 
method produces a manifestly 
unfair result.’ ’’ 


The opinion went on to conclude 
that the method used by the col- 
lector was fair and that he had dis- 
charged the burden of proof placed 
upon him by the statute. I am sure 
that after reading the opinion, you 
will agree that the court was un- 
doubtedly impressed by these fac- 
tors. 


First, despite the taxpayer’s ar- 
gument that it was a unitary busi- 
ness incapable of division for ac- 
counting purposes, testimony 
showed that a complete breakdown 
was maintained for cost accounting 
purposes; it used the separate ac- 
counting method in four other 
states for income tax purposes 
where presumably it was to its ad- 
vantage to do so; and it sold a 
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great deal of oil on the open mar- 
ket in Louisiana. 

Second, there was a tremendous 
difference, tax-wise, between the 
results produced by the use of the 
apportionment method and the sep- 
arate method. For example, the tax 
liability for 1950 was $48,000.00 
under the former and $526,734.84 
under the latter. In light of the 
facts involved, the court concluded 
that it was the 
method which was unfair, saying: 

“Here the process and account- 

ing should be simple because 

the transfer of the crude out 
of the state as raw materials 
has a value easily ascertainable 
at any moment of the day. 
There is nothing done to the 
crude in Louisiana that benefits 
the business or operations done 
elsewhere, and, therefore, the 
production and purchase of 
crude oil in Louisiana is a com- 
plete step and not necessarily 
linked with the refining, dis- 
tribution and sales elsewhere. 

The regulations for separate ac- 

counting prescribed by the Col- 

lector (Plaintiff’s Exhibit B-2) 

makes the calculations simple, 

direct and free of the nebulous 
ratios to be used in a strictly 
unitary business.”’ 

While the case was important to 
the department primarily because 
of the almost three million dollars 
involved, it was also important in 
that it upheld the regulation which 
the department had applied with- 
out litigation to all taxpayers simi- 
larly situated save The Texas Com- 
pany and one other. It is also of 
more than passing interest at least 
to me as collector and you as tax- 
payers that the case will probably 
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apportionment 


be worth several millions per year 
as time goes on. 


Interesting Case 


A much more interesting case 
from a lawyer’s standpoint is an- 
other opinion handed down the same 
day. In the case of International 
Shoe Company v. Collector 236 La. 
279, 107 So. (2d) 640, the court had 
under consideration again the ques- 
tion of the state’s right to tax in- 
come derived purely from interstate 
commerce. The taxpayer again 
urged that such taxation violated 
the commerce clause and the due 
process clause. Justice Ponder in 
a very short and concise opinion 
pointed out to the taxpayer that 
the identical issues had been posed 
and disposed of in the John I. Hay 
and Brown-Forman cases. 

Then, about one month later, in 
February, the U. 8. Supreme Court 
handed down the violently  dis- 
cussed, and, in my opinion, im- 
properly maligned, Northwestern 
Cement and Stockham Valves cases. 

The factual situation in those 
cases was as follows: In Northwest- 
ern States Portland Cement Com- 
pany, the taxpayer, an Iowa cor- 
poration, was engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of cement in Iowa 
with its main plant located some 
forty miles from the Minnesota line. 
It regularly and systematically so- 
licited orders in Minnesota although 
the orders were accepted and filled 
from Iowa. Approximately forty- 
eight percent of its sales were to 
Minnesota purchasers. The taxpay- 
er also maintained a leased sales 
office in Minneapolis supervised by 
an employee-salesman who doubled 
in brass as the district manager. 
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The office had two other employees 
—a salesman and a secretary. 

In Stockham Valves, the taxpayer 
was a Delaware corporation with its 
principal office and plant in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The company, which 
manufactured and sold valves and 
pipe fittings, carried on this busi- 
ness in Georgia through local whole- 
salers and jobbers who handled tax- 
payer’s products along with many 
others. The taxpayer maintained no 
warehouse or storage facilities in 
Georgia. It did, however, lease and 
staff a sales-service office in Atlanta 
which served five states and acted 
as headquarters for one salesman. 
The office maintained a full time 
secretary. The salesman devoted 
roughly one-third of his time to 
soliciting orders in Georgia. The 
taxpayer through its salesmen en- 
gaged in a regular and systematic 
solicitation of orders, all of which 
were forwarded to and filled out 
of Alabama. 


The court with Justice Clark as 
organ, in a 6-3 decision, upheld the 
net income taxes involved in both 
eases (although the Georgia Su- 
preme Court had interpreted the 
Jeorgia tax as a privilege tax meas- 
ured by net income). The court 
concluded that a net income tax on 
revenues derived from interstate 
commerce did not offend the com- 
merce clause saying, ‘‘It has been 
established since 1918 that a net in- 
come tax on revenues derived from 
interstate commerce does not offend 
constitutional limitations upon state 
interference with such commerce,’’ 
and cited U. 8. Glue Co. v. Town 
of Oak Creek; Underwood Type- 
writer Co. v. Chamberlain; Mem- 
phis Natural Gas Co. v. Buler, and 
West Publishing Co. v. McColgan. 


The due process argument was 
disposed of with the statement that 
the taxpayer’s activities formed ‘‘a 
sufficient nexus between such a tax 
and transactions within a state for 
which the tax is an exaction. It 
strains reality to say, in terms of 
our decisions, that each of the cor- 
porations here was not sufficiently 
involved in local events to forge 
‘some definite link, some minimum 
connection’ sufficient to satisfy due 
process requirements. ’’ 


Recent Denial 


Early in May, the U. S. Supreme 
Court denied writs in our Interna- 
tional Shoe case, and we’re going 
to close that file. 

In so doing we will bring to a 
close a plan of litigation conceived 
in 1950, sidetracked in 1951 by the 
Spector case, revived in 1954 and 
actively pursued since then. We 
began with John I. Hay, which had 
an office; followed with Interna- 
tional Shoe, which had no office but 
extensive and active sales solicita- 
tion; and finished with Brown-For- 
man which had a limited amount of 
sales solicitation in the state. 

The seven hundred fifty thousand 
to one million dollars which these 
efforts will place in the state treas- 
ury annually, under present condi- 
tions, is, I think, splendid evidence 
of the value of good state em- 
ployees. 

Moving quickly now to the cor- 
poration franchise tax field, we had 
the cases of Amerada Petroleum Co. 
and Continental Oil Company v. 
Reily, 235 La. 511, 104 So. (2d) 633. 
In these cases the collector sought to 
require the capitalization of intan- 
gible drilling and development costs 
for franchise tax purposes. The 
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short, three-page opinion sustaining 
the collector’s right to do so is in 
no way indicative of the lengthy 
and hard fought struggle which was 
involved. The collector contended 
that he had the right to revalue 
assets up to cost, and that the cost 
of a producing well properly in- 
cluded the intangible drilling and 
development costs which went into 
it. The taxpayer urged that those 
costs were in fact expensed and you 
couldn’t make an asset out of an 
expense. A side issue was whether or 
not the items in question which had 
unquestionably been expensed for 
both state and federal income tax 
purposes, had been capitalized or 
expensed on the books of the cor- 
poration. 


The court concluded that the col- 
lector’s position was sound both in 
fact and in law and accordingly 
stated that it was not important 
whether or not the items were capi- 
alized on the books. The case, while 
of considerable importance to the 
taxpayers, and of some monetary 
benefit to the state since some one 
million dollars went immediately 
into the state treasury and approxi- 
mately two hundred thousand will 
acerue annually, was important 
principally from an academic stand- 
point since about eighty-five per- 
cent of the taxpayers similarly situ- 
ated were already capitalizing such 
items. 


A Last Case 


One last case is worth perhaps a 
few words. In the case of Superior 
Oil Co. v. Reily, et al, 234 La. 621, 
100 So. (2d) 888, plaintiff sought 
a declaratory judgment to deter- 
mine whether severance taxes were 
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due on minerals severed on the 
Rockefeller refuge. It joined the 
Collector of Revenue, the Register 
of State Lands and the State Min- 
eral Board. The collector through 
department counsel filed an excep- 
tion to the jurisdiction rationae 
materiae on the ground that the suit 
was one against the state with no 
special legislative authorization and 
that the general act covering suits 
for taxes required payment under 
protest and suit to recover under 
R. S. 47:1576. On behalf of the 
Mineral Board and the Register of 
State Lands, the Attorney General 
filed similar exceptions as well as 
exceptions of no right or cause of 
action. The trial court upheld the 
exception of no right or cause of 
action because the provisions of 
R. S. 47:1576 had not been fol- 
lowed. The Supreme Court, with 
Justice Ponder as organ, dismissed 
the suit on the grounds that a justi- 
fiable controversy was not presented 
and that the district court was with- 
out jurisdiction to entertain the 
suit. A most unusual feature was 
the number of concurring opinions; 
Justice Hawthorne concurred in the 
decree; Chief Justice Fournet con- 
eurred on the ground that indispen- 
sable parties had not been joined; 
Justice MeCaleb concurred on the 
ground that any opinion rendered 
would be advisory only; and Justice 
Simon concurred but felt that the 
dismissals should have been on the 
exception of no right or cause of 
action rather than on the plea of 
jurisdiction. 


So much for the latest jurispru- 
dence. 
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Cases Pending 


Does the department have any 
interesting test cases pending? Yes. 
It has, of course, the three gas 
gathering cases I mentioned earlier 
which should reach the State Su- 
preme Court this year. 

We have four important cases 
involving sales tax. Two of the 


sales tax cases are concerned with 
government contracts and involve 
right at two million dollars; one 
involves the question of what con- 
stitutes a Louisiana sale and the 
fourth is another one which in- 
volves a multitude of untried ques- 
tions concerning the sales and use 
tax laws of the state. I hope that 
by this time next year the questions 
involved will also be answered. 


Board of Governors Action 


At its meeting on August 15, 
1959, the Board: 


1. Tentatively fixed the dates for 
the Ninth Conference of Local 
Bar Associations (the Mid-Win- 
ter meeting) for December 11, 
12, at Baton Rouge. 


2. Received the report and recom- 
mendations of the Special Com- 
mittee on Insurance. 


3. Established the policy that as- 
sociation speakers at conven- 
tions be reimbursed travel and 
lodging expenses; that guests 
other than association speakers 
be reimbursed for lodging ex- 
penses only. 


4. Approved the establishment of 
a special committee to study the 
feasability of a client’s security 
fund. ; 


5. Appointed W. Scott Wilkinson, 
Shreveport, delegate, and Clar- 
ence L. Yancey, Shreveport, al- 
ternate, to the Judicial Confer- 
ence of Circuit and District 
Judges of the Fifth Circuit. 


6. Received the financial report. 


~ 


. Resolved to support the request 
of the Section on International 


Comparative and Military Law, 
that support be given to the 
Congressional move to extend 
to December 31, 1960, the exist- 
ence of the Advisory Committee 
of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Rules of Judicial Proce- 
dure. 


8. Received the report of the sec- 
retary relative to new admis- 
sions to the bar. (There were 
153 graduates of Louisiana law 
schools admitted under the di- 
ploma privilege, and four suc- 
cessful bar examination appli- 
cants.) 


At its meeting on October 24, 
1959, the Board: 


1. Set definitely the dates Decem- 
ber 11 and 12 for the Ninth 
Conference of Local Bar Asso- 
ciations, to be held at the Cap- 
itol House, Baton Rouge. 


2. Authorized the appointment of 
a special committee to study the 
feasibility of a bar sponsored 
lawyers’ title guaranty program. 

3. Received the financial report. 

4. Approved the dates of March 
14, 15 and 16, 1960, for the next 
bar examinations. 
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Meet Your Board of Governors . . . 


William F. M. Meadors, Sr., is 
the Louisiana State Law Institute 
Council’s delegate to the board. 

Mr. Meadors received his legal 
education at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, was admitted to the bar 
in 1922, and has been engaged in 
the general practice of law in Ho- 
mer since that time. The name of 
his firm is Meadors, Shaw and 
Meadors. 

He is a veteran of World War 
I, serving as a Ist lieutenant in 
the infantry from the beginning 
of the war until July, 1919. In the 
course of his military duty, he 
served as Judge Advocate of Spe- 
cial Court Martial and of General 
Court Martial. 

Long active in politics in his 
community, Mr. Meadors served 
as mayor of Homer, 1923-27, city 
attorney for a number of years 
after 1927, and as district attorney 
from 1930-36. 

As a member of LSBA, Mr. 
Meadors has served on the Board 
of Governors on two occasions; has 
been chairman of the association’s 
Committee on Legislation, and 
served five years on the Commit- 
tee on Professional Ethies and 
yrievances. 

He has been a member of the 
Institute and of its Council for 
years, and is now serving on the 
advisory committee assisting in the 
preparation of the new Code of 
Criminal Procedure. He was one 
of the twenty-one lawyers who 
served on the Institute’s general 
committee which drew up a pro- 
posed new Constitution. 

Mr. Meadors is a member of the 
committee passing upon the quali- 
fications of applicants for licenses 
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WM. F. M. MEADORS, SR. 


to practice before the Shreveport 
Division, Western District, U. S. 
District Court. Additionally, he has 
been active in the American Bar 
Association for fifteen years. 

Mr. Meadors has been an elder 
of the Presbyterian church for 
forty years; a teacher of the men’s 
Bible class for thirty years. He 
has served as president of the Red 
River Laymen’s Association, and 
as chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the Red River Presbetery. 

He is married to the former 
Mary Lee Hefley, and they have 
four children, two daughters and 
two sons. His sons practice in his 
firm. Mr. and Mrs. Meador re- 
side in Homer. 


John W. Haygood is the chair- 
man of the Junior Bar Section and 
is therefore its representative on 
the board. 

He is a native of Shreveport, 
and received his elementary and 
secondary education in that city. 
Centenary College awarded him 
an A.B. degree in 1947, and he re- 
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ceived his LLB from Tulane Uni- 
versity in 1950. 

He immediately entered private 
practice, but was called into active 
military service. After service he 
resumed the private practice of 
law, but joined the legal depart- 
ment of an oil company in 1953 
where he remained until 1958, 
when he left to form the present 
Shreveport law firm of Stagg, 
Cady, Johnson & Haygood. 

Mr. Haygood saw active service 
with the U. S. Air Force during 
the periods 1943-45 and 1950-52. 

He is a member of the Shreve- 
port, Federal Power, Louisiana 
State and American Bar Associa- 
tions. He also holds memberships 
in the American Judicature Soci- 
ety and Phi Delta Phi legal fra- 
ternity. 

He is active in the Shreveport 
Chamber of Commerce, the Petro- 
leum Club of Shreveport and the 
East Ridge Country Club. 

Mr. Haygood is married to the 
former Mary McGill of Bradley, 
Arkansas, and they are the parents 
of Seott, Reid and Holly. 





JOHN W. HAYGOOD 








' Aa 
GEORGE W. PUGH 


George W. Pugh, the Louisiana 
State University law school law fac- 
ulty representative on the board, 
was born in Napoleonville. 

He received his B.A. and LLB 
degrees from LSU, where he was 
elected to Omicron Delta Kappa, 
national leadership fraternity, and 
to the Order of the Coif. He 
earned his degree of JSL from 
Yale University law school. 

Mr. Pugh was the first Judicial 
Administrator of the Louisiana 
Supreme Court, serving the court 
in that capacity in 1954-56. He is 
presently professor of law on the 
LSU faculty, and is the faculty 
editor of the Louisiana Law Re- 
view. 

He is a member of the Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State, and Amer- 
ican Bar Associations. In 1955-56 
he was chairman of the Junior Bar 
Section of the LSBA, and he is 
the Junior Bar representative to 
the Council of the Louisiana Law 
Institute. 

He is married to the former 
Jean Hemphill, and with their 
three children William, George 
and David, they reside in Baton 
Rouge. 
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—— FOR PROGRAMS OF PROGRESS —— 
A SALUTE TO LOCAL BARS 


On December 11 and 12, the ninth annual conference of local bar 
associations will be held at the Capitol House in Baton Rouge. 

In recognition of their many activities, both for the profession and 
for the public, the editors of the Journal have dedicated the next sec- 
tion of this issue to the local bar associations throughout Louisiana. 


The section includes stories on 
a few of the more recent local ac- 
tivities, the regular column, ‘‘ Heard 
Around the Districts, and an up- 
to-date roster of association offi- 
cers and addresses. 

During the past year, many of 
the associations have been active 
in a variety of programs ranging 
from continuing professional edu- 
eation for their own members, to 
inter-professional programs, to 
general public information activi- 
ties. 


Law Day Programs 


A number of associations put 
great effort into programs cele- 
brating Law Day—USA, last May 
1. The programs ranged from city 
proclamations, arranged by the lo- 





WHAT'S YOUR 
LOCAL PROGRAM? 


Has your local association 
recently had, or has it sched- 
uled an interesting, education- 
al or different program? Has 
it made innovations or reno- 
vations in an existing pro- 
gram? The editors of the Jour- 
nal would like to hear about 
these activities. Drop a line to 
the editor of the Journal, Lou- 
isiana State Bar Association, 
101 Supreme Court Building, 
New Orleans, La. 
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cals, to television panels and ra- 
dio talks, to speeches at schools 
and civie clubs. 

A good example of the type of 
successful Law Day program are 
the ones that were conducted by 
the Alexandria Bar Association 
and the New Orleans Bar Associa- 
tion. The Alexandria bar literally 
blanketed the city’s schools and 
civic groups with speakers fur- 
nished by the association, and also 
sponsored three radio talks and a 
panel discussion on television. The 
New Orleans bar also sponsored 
numerous speeches emphasizing the 
role of law in the strength of the 
United States. 

Legal aid work oceupied the at- 
tention and energies of many as- 
sociations. Just last year, the 
Baton Rouge Bar Association re- 
ceived the Harrison Tweed award, 
for its outstanding progress in le- 
gal aid, from the Committee on 
Legal Aid Work of the American 
Bar Association and the National 
Legal Aid Association. 

And, just this fall, the Jefferson 
Parish Bar Association opened its 
legal aid bureau, which will be in- 
cluded in the United Fund budget. 

A type of local-sponsored activ- 
ity which will undoubtedly become 
more widespread than it now is as 
more associations see that the ad- 
vantages far outweigh the compli- 
eations of setting it up, is the in- 
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ter-professional seminar. A good 
example of the successful seminar 
is the one put on by the lawyers 
and doctors of Lake Charles. (The 
details of this seminar are given 
in a story in the following section 
on local associations. ) 


In addition to the above special 
activities, local associations have 
sponsored a variety of programs 
during the past year, including 
ceermonies marking opening ses- 
sions of courts throughout the 
state. 


Other Activities 


Local associations have also 
sponsored dedication ceremonies of 
new court buildings and presenta- 
tions of awards (such as the ABA 
award to the Lafayette City Court, 
which is also described in the spe- 
cial section), supplied speakers for 
various oceasions to schools and 
clubs, presented resolutions to the 
Legislature and to the municipal 
governments. 


On the state level, the associa- 
tions work through the Section of 
Local Bar Organizations which 
presents programs at both annual 
and mid-winter meetings. 


At the mid-winter meeting last 
year, the section presented a talk 
on “Potentials of Local Bar Asso- 
ciations,” by Milton M. Harrison, 
then dean of the Louisiana State 
university school of law, now aca- 
demic vice president of LSU. 


At the annual meeting, the sec- 
tion presented a report on recent 
activities of the Rapides Parish 
Bar Association; the medical-legal 
code of the Calecasieu Parish Med- 
ical Society and the Southwest 
Louisiana Bar Association; and 


plans and projects, including a 
proposed CPA-Attorney Code, of 
the Shreveport Bar Association. 
The activities of local associa- 
tions mentioned in this article are 
only a few of hundreds sponsored 
during the year in Louisiana. But 
they serve to show the growth and 
wide-range of local programs 
which have brought, and are con- 
tinuing to bring, prestige to the 
individual lawyer, the local asso- 
ciation, and the profession. 
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Lafayette Court Wins Award 


The City Court of Lafayette re- 
ceived its second consecutive 
award from the Standing Commit- 
tee on Traffic Court Program of 
the American Bar Association. 

The court was cited for “out- 
standing progress in the improve- 
ment of traffic court practices and 
procedures.” 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
TRAFFIC COURT AWARD 


The Lafayette court placed sec- 
ond nationally among 232 courts 
in the population category of 25,- 
000 to 50,000. The ratings were 
determined by annual inventory 
reports furnished to the ABA. 





The award ceremonies were held 
on October 28 in the city court 
room of the Lafayette City Hall, 
under the sponsorship of the Laf- 
ayette Bar Association and _ the 
ABA Committee on Traffic Court 
Program. 





Above is the award presented 
to the City Court of Lafayette. 


The award was accepted by City 
Judge Kaliste J. Saloom, Jr. The 
presentation address was made by 


Judge Howard J. Taylor of the 
New Orleans traffic court. 

Others participating in the cere- 
mony were C. R. Lalanne, presi- 


Jerome E. Domengeaux, mayor of 
Lafayette; Joseph Onebane, presi- 
dent of the Lafayette bar, and Lu- 
cien C. Bertrand, Jr., H. Lee Leon- 
ard, and Edgar G. Mouton, Jr., 


dent of the Lafayette Police Jury; members of the Lafayette bar. 





Brief and Court Record 
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Causation Theme of Seminar 


Causation was the main theme of a medical-legal seminar held dur- 


ing the summer in Lake Charles. 


The seminar was the result of joint efforts of the Southwest Lou- 
isiana Bar Association, the Caleasieu Medical Society and the Louisiana 
Association of Claimants’ Compensation Attorneys. 


E. M. Nichols, of the Southwest 
Bar, said that one of the principal 
objectives of the association this 
year has been to strengthen and 
improve the relationship between 
physicians and attorneys as exem- 
plified by the inter-professional 
code which was distributed at the 
annual meeting in Biloxi. 

He said that the purpose of the 
seminar was to educate physicians 
as to the legal concept of causa- 
tion and to educate the attorneys 
as to the medical concept of caus- 
ation, all leading to better expert 
testimony in court. 

Particpiating in the program 
were Drs. Lesley M. Warshaw, ra- 
diologist; Joseph W. Crookshank, 
industrial physician, and William 
P. Fey, thoracic surgeon, all of 
Lake Charles. 

Drs. Warshaw and Crookshank 
reported on the results of more 
than 3000 x-rays and other studies 
made in connection with pre-place- 
ment examinations prior to em- 
ployment. They also showed slides 
demonstrating the most common 
back conditions predisposing to in- 
jury. 

Dr. Fey spoke on injuries to the 
chest, and described several inju- 
ries with which most personal in- 
jury lawyers are unfamiliar. 


Panel Discussion 


Highlight of the program was a 
panel discussion on causation. Pan- 
el members included attorneys A. 





E M. Nichols, president of 
the Southwest Louisiana Bar 
Association, said that the asso- 
ciation will be happy to sup- 
ply information on the seminar 
or assistance in preparing such 
a seminar to other local asso- 
ciations interested im sponsor- 
ing a medical-legal program. 





L. Plauche and R. W. Farrar of 
Lake Charles, Dr. Irving Singer of 
Lake Charles, Dr. Roland Sternfels 
of New Orleans, who is also an 
attorney, and Drs. Fey and Crook- 
shank. Moderator was Mr. Nichols. 


The panel discussed cause in 
general with specific reference to 
some of the more troublesome 
problems in legal medicine, such 
as aggravation of spondylolisthe- 
sis, relationship of stress and ex- 
ertion to cardio-vascular  acci- 
dents, causation and aggravation 
of malignancies, and others. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
NINTH LOUISIANA CONFERENCE OF LOCAL BAR ASSOCIATIONS 
and Meeting of the 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


CAPITOL HOUSE—BATON ROUGE 
December 11-12, 1959 


Friday, December 11 
9:30 a.m. Meeting, House of Delegates 


Section on Local Bar Organizations 
William R. Jackson, Jr., Chairman, Presiding 


1:30-2:30 p.m. The Role of Local Bars in the Association Television Series 
Bascom D. Talley, Jr., Bogalusa, Chairman, Committee on Public Relations, Moderator 
Horace Renegar, Public Relations Counselor, L.S.B.A., Speaker 


2:45-3:15 p.m. The Impact and Effect of Local Bar Support on State-wide Bar Programs 
Richard C. Cadwallader, Baton Rouge, Chairman, Committee on American 
Citizenship, Speaker 
3:30-4:15 p.m. The Role and Responsibility of Local Bars in the Selection of Judicial 
Candidates 
Ben R. Miller, Baton Rouge, Vice-Chairman, Committee on Jurisprudence and 
Law Reform 
J. J. Davidson, Jr., Lafayette, Chairman, Committee on Selection of Judicial Candidates 


4:30-5:15 p.m. The Role and Responsibility of Local Bars in the field of Ethics and 
Grievances 

John Pat. Little, New Orleans, Chairman, Committee on Professional Ethics and 
Grievances 


Saturday, December 12 
Committee on Continuing Professional Education 
Alvin B. Rubin, Baton Rouge, Chairman, Presiding 


Expropriation Proceedings 
Sidney E. Cook, Presiding 


9:00-9:45 a.m. Appraisal Techniques in Expropriation Actions 
Pollard Sealy, Jr., Shreveport, Appraiser 


10:00-10:45 a.m. Trial of an Expropriation Action from the Standpoint of the 
Expropriating Body 
R. Gordon Kean, City Attorney, Baton Rouge 


10:45-11:30 a.m. Trial of an Expropriation Action from the Standpoint of the Landowner 
Ralph Kaskell, Jr., New Orleans 


11:30-12:00 a.m. Question and Answer Period 
12:00-1:00 p.m. Buffet Luncheon 


1:00-1:45 p.m. Wage-Hour Problems of Small Businesses 
Samuel Lang, New Orleans 
1:45-2:30 p.m. Mechanics of Managing the Law Office—A Practical Discussion of 
Problems of Law Office Management 
Edmund MclIllhenny, New Orleans 


2:45-3:30 p.m. Law Partnership Agreements 
Murray Cleveland, New Orleans 
Adjournment 
SOCIAL FEATURES 
Thursday, December 10, 1959—8:00 p.m. 


Cocktail Party in honor of Members of the House of Delegates 
Baton Rouge Bar Association, Host 


Friday, December 11, 1959—7:00 p.m. 
Cocktail Party, Members in Attendance and their Ladies 
9:00 p.m.—Dance 
Baton Rouge Bar Association, Host 
Saturday, December 12, 1959—Noon 


Ladies Luncheon 
Baton Rouge Bar Association Auxiliary, Host 
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3 HEARD AROUND THE DISTRICTS 


Law Firm Announcements 


Racivitch, Johnson, Wegmann & 
Mouledoux, New Orleans, announce 
the association of Oliver P. Carri- 
ere, Jr., and Salvatore Panzeca. 


Auxiliary Entertains 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Baton Rouge Bar Association re- 
cently held a barbecue at the resi- 
dence of the Carlos Spahts. Mrs. 
E. Gordon West was chairman of 
the event. 


Kudos and Appointments 


Lehman K. Preis was recently 
named president of the Cerebral 
Palsy Association of Greater Baton 
Rouge. William L. McLeod was ap- 
pointed Caleasieu Parish chairman 
for the 1959 March for Muscular 
Dystrophy campaign. On the basis 
of accomplishment of the Court in 
following recommended national 
standards, the Shreveport traffic 
court received the A.B.A. honorable 
mention award. John G. Wein- 
mann, New Orleans, was elected to 
the Executive Council of the Junior 
Bar Conference of the A.B.A. He 
will represent the states of Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Texas and Missis- 
sippi. Peter H. Beer, New Orleans, 
was elected speaker of the confer- 
ence assembly of the Junior Bar 
Conference of the A.B.A. He was 
the delegate to the conference from 
the Junior Bar section of the New 
Orleans Bar Association. Leslie 





Moses, Houston, a member of the 
L.S.B.A., has been named a mem- 
ber of the national board of direc- 
tors of the Family Service Associa- 
tion of America. 


Acadia Bar Association Elects 


Judge James A. Arceneaux of 
Rayne was named president, Hugh 
Brunson, vice - president, and H. 
Purvis Carmouche, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer, of the Acadia Bar Asso- 
ciation at a recent meeting. 


McBride Heads 25th Judicial 
District Bar 


At its annual meeting, the 25th 
Judicial District Bar Association 
named Rudolph McBride president, 
Oliver 8S. Livaudats, Jr., first vice- 
president; Elmer Tapper, second 
vice-president; Luke Petrovich, sec- 
retary, and Eugene Leon, treasurer. 


New Orleans Bar Elects 


The New Orleans Bar Association 
recently elected the following offi- 
cers: Eugene D. Saunders, presi- 
dent; Mark W. Malloy, president 
elect; Arthur J. Waechter, Jr., first 
vice - president; William J. Weg- 
mann, second vice-president; Felix 
H. Lapeyre, third vice-president ; 
Charles L. Rivet, secretary, and W. 
Waller Young, treasurer. Named to 
the Executive Committee were Rob- 
ert G. Polack, Harold M. Rouchell, 
Frank J. Stich, Jr., Mayer L. Dres- 
ner, ex-officio; Edward B. Benja- 
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min, Jr., Lowis M. Jones, George M. 
McCulloch, Jr., Victor L. Choppin, 
Jr., Thomas H. Kingsmill, Jr., and 


Breard Snellings. 


L.S.U. Has Student Auxiliary 


An organizational meeting of an 
auxiliary to the Student Bar Asso- 
ciation at L.S.U. was recently held. 
The steering committee presenting 
a program for the year is composed 
of Mrs. Jack Brook, Mrs. Bill Kline, 


Mrs. Merwin Brandon, Mrs. Edyer- 
ton Henry, and Mrs. Hugh Ward. 


Jefferson Opens Legal Aid Bureau 


Through the efforts of the Jeffer- 
son Parish Bar Association and the 
United Fund of Greater New Or. 
leans, there has now been opened in 
Jefferson Parish a Legal Aid Bu- 
reau, located in Gretna. The open- 
ing climaxes a year long program 
which was largely the basis for the 
Award of Merit being conferred on 
the Jefferson Bar. 





Locals Honored 


Five local bar associations were 
cited for outstanding activities at 
the annual meeting in Biloxi last 
May. 

The first annual Awards of 
Merit given by the state bar to 
local associations were presented 
to the Acadia and Jefferson Parish 
associations. The Southwest, Alex- 
andria and New Orleans associa- 
tions received honorable mentions. 

The awards were presented by 
Fred A. Blanche Sr., president of 
the LSBA. The presentation was 
arranged by the bar’s Committee 
on Public Relations under the 
chairmanship of Bascom D. Talley 
Jr., Bogalusa. 

The Acadia Bar  Asscoiation, 
which won the award in the small 
bar classification, was cited for ac- 
tivities to improve court rules, pro- 
cedures and other phases of judi- 
cial administration, for publication 
of a minimum fee schedule repre- 
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for Activities 


senting 100 percent of the attor- 
neys in the parish, for its lecture 
course conducted with city police, 
and for numerous other programs. 

The Jefferson Parish Bar Associ- 
ation won the award of merit in 
the large bar classification for its 
many activities, in particular the 
establishment of a legal aid office 
in Jefferson with a volunteer panel 
of attorneys. 

The Southwest Louisiana Bar 
Association was honored for its 
inter-professional code for physi- 
cians and attorneys; the Alexan- 
dria Bar Asosciation for its active 
participation in the annual “Career 
Day” for high school seniors re- 
sulting in the listing of law as 
their first choice for a career by 
many students in the Pineville-Alex- 
andria area; and the New Orleans 
Bar Association for its distin- 
guished observance of Law Day 
USA. 
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Local Bar Association Officers 
(Compiled By Judicial Districts) 


1st—CADDO 


Shreveport Bar Assn. 

Dixon Carroll, President 

905 Giddens Lane Bldg. 

Shreveport 

Marlin Risinger, 1st Vice 
President 

Beck Building 

Shreveport 

Robert Roberts, Jr., 2nd 
Vice President 

Ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 

P. O. Box 1126 

Shreveport 

Robert E. Johnson, Secty.- 
Treasurer 

406 Petroleum Tower 

Shreveport 


2nd—BIENVILLE, CLAIBORNE 


& JACKSON 

Bienville Bar Assn. 

Robert L. Williams, Pres. 

1st Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

Arcadia 

Ira J. McConathy, Vice Pres. 

Commercial Bank Bldg. 

Arcadia 

Hal R. Henderson, Secty.- 
Treasurer 

Commercial Bank Bldg. 

P. O. Box 388 

Arcadia 


3rd—LINCOLN, UNION 


Lincoln Parish Bar Assn. 

Howard W. Wright, Jr., 
President 

P. O. Box 322 

Ruston 

L. D. Napper, Vice-Pres. 

Price Bldg. 

Ruston 

George B. Holstead, Secty. 

P. O. Box 397 

Ruston 


4th—MOREHOUSE, OUACHITA 


4th Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. 

Kent Breard, President 

603-610 Bernhardt Bldg. 

Monroe 

Murphy Blackwell, Vice 
President 

210 Cypress Street 

West Monroe 

Jesse McDonald, Secty.- 

Treasurer. 

1000 Ouachita Nat’] Bk Bldg 

Monroe 


5th—FRANKLIN, RICHLAND, 


WEST CARROLL 
5th Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. 


Samuel E. Lee, Jr., Pres. 

Winnsboro 

Jodie Stout, Vice Pres. 

Rayville 

Sartis Bassett, Vice Pres. 

Jesse Lee Building 

Oak Grove 

John B. Knight, Secty.- 
Treasurer 

1403 Pine Street 

Winnsboro 


6th—EAST CARROLL, MAD- 


ISON, TENSAS 

6th Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. 

Robert P. Kennedy, Pres. 

Lake Providence 

Philip Watson, Jr., Vice 
President 

St. Joseph 

Alwine L. Mulhearn, Secty. 

Tallulah 


..1th—CATAHOULA, CONCOR- 


DIA 

7th Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. 
H. A. Taliaferro, President 
Harrisonburg 
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Lloyd Love, Vice President Charles C. Hunter, Vice 


Ferriday President 
William L. Koerber, Secty.- Ist Nat’l Bk Bldg 
Treasurer Mansfield 
Vidalia William T. Pegues, Secty.- 
8th—GRANT, WINN Re 
8th Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. Mansfield 
James H. Williams, Pres. 12th_—-AVOYELLES 
— Avoyelles Parish Bar Assn. 
Colfax ke 
Roy D. Cantwell, Vice Pres. Charles M. Gremillion, Pres. 
Winnfield P. O. Box 612 
‘ , Bunkie 
Hiram J. Wright, Secretary Mare Dupuy, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Winnfield 205 No. Monroe Street 
9th—RAPIDES Marksville 
Rapides Parish Bar Assn. Harold J. Brouillette, 
George M. Foote, President Secretary-Treasurer 
715 Johnston Street Laborde Building 
Alexandria Marksville 
D. Cameron Murchison 13th—EV ANGELINE 
Box 1871 13th Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. 
Alexandria Jack C. Fruge, President 
Harry A. Hammill, Secty.- 415 West Magnolia 
Treasurer Ville Platte 
620 Murray Street J. Williams Pucheu, Vice 
Alexandria President 
10th—NATCHITOCHES, RED P. O. Box 487 
RIVER Ville Platte 
Bar Assn. of Natchitoches Donald Soileau, Secy.-Treas. 


and Red River Parishes 504 North Sixth St. 
Mamou 


Ronald C. Martin, President 14th—CALCASIEU. CAMERON 
105 St. Denis Street Rite 
Southwest Louisiana Bar Assn. 


Natchitoches ; 
Marvin F. Gahagan, Vice Edward M. Nichols, Pres. 
Peubidess 910 Ford Street 
Box 70 Lake Charles ' 
Natebteonhes pene lg Jr., Vice 
J. M. Henry, Jr., Secretary- 117 ‘rue inal Sirect 
Treasurer P.O poral 573 : 
ltl morte SABINE a 
——e Pages Harry E. Barsh, Jr., Secty.- 

DeSoto Parish Bar Assn. Treasurer 
F. S. Craig, Sr., President 416 Pioneer Building 
Mansfield Lake Charles 
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15th—ACADIA, LAFAYETTE, 


VERMILION 


15th Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. 
Marcus Broussard, Jr., Pres. 


P. O. Box 7 

Abbeville 

Edwin Edwards, Vice Pres. 
Edwards Building 

Crowley 

Philip Saal, Secretary 
Box 176 

Gueydan 


Acadia Parish Bar Assn. 


Edmund M. Reggie, Pres. 

Reggie Building 

Crowley 

Nolan Edwards, Vice Pres. 

Edwards Building 

Crowley 

Hugh E. Brunson, Secty.- 
Treas. 

529 West Court Circle 

Crowley 

Lafayette Bar Assn. 

Joseph Onebane, President 

201 West Main Street 

Lafayette 

Joseph J. Piccione, Vice 
President 

Box 753 

Lafayette 


Edgar G. Mouton, Jr., Treas. 


626 So. Buchanan Street 
Lafayette 


16th—IBERIA, ST. MARTIN, ST. 


MARY 


16th Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. 


Charles R. Prevost, Pres. 
Lawless Building 

Franklin 

Emile Duchamp, Vice Pres. 
P. O. Box 207 

St. Martinville 

Louie M. Cyr, Vice Pres. 
New Iberia 


Charles W. Darnall, Jr. 

Secty.-Treas. 
Lawless Building 
Franklin 


17th—LAFOURCHE, TERRE- 


BONNE 
Terrebonne Bar Assn. 


Baron B. Bourg, President 

311 Goode Street 

Houma 

Richard E. Talbot, Vice 
President 

311 Goode St. 

P. O. Box 95 

Houma 

Gerald F. Lofaso, Secty. 
Treas. 

211 Wilson Avenue 

Houma 


18th—IBERVILLE, POINTE 


COUPEE, WEST BATON 

ROUGE 

18th Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. 

Ferd. C. Claiborne, Pres. 

New Roads 

Paul B. Landry, Jr., Secty. 

P. O. Box 337 

Port Allen 

Lucien C. Bertrand, Jr., 
Secretary 

Box 552 

Lafayette 


19th—EAST BATON ROUGE 


Baton Rouge Bar Assn. 

G. Dupre Litton, President 
209 Courthouse Office Bldg. 
Baton Rouge 

A. Leon Hebert, Vice Pres. 
118 St. Louis Street 
Baton Rouge 

Charles W. Phillips, Secty. 
P. O. Drawer 2471 

Baton Rouge 

C. E. Hardin, Jr., Treas. 
802 La. Nat’l Bk Bldg. 
Baton Rouge 
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20th—EAST FELICIANA, WEST 















































FELICIANA 
(No Record) 


21st—LIVINGSTON, ST. HEL- 


ENA, TANGIPAHOA 

21st Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. 
Charles B. W. Palmer, Pres. 
509 No. Duncan Avenue 
Amite 

Joseph D. Lupo, Vice Pres. 
P. O. Box 287 
Independence 

Thomas H. Matheny, Secty- 
Treasurer 

Guaranty Bank Bldg. 
Hammond 


22nd—ST. TAMMANY, WASH- 


INGTON 

St. Tammany Par. Bar Assn. 
Gus A. Fritchie, President 
Slidell 

James T. Burns, Vice Pres. 
Covington 

Gus A. Fritchie, Jr., Secty.- 
Treasurer 

Slidell 

Washington Par. Bar Assn. 
Dan W. Graves, Jr., Pres. 
104 Alabama Ave. 

Bogalusa 

Ellis C. Magee, Vice Pres. 
Franklinton 

Johnie E. Branch, Jr., Secy- 
Treasurer 

316 Columbia Street 
30galusa 


23rd—ASCENSION, ASSUMP- 


TION, ST. JAMES 

23rd Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. 
George R. Blum, President 
Donaldsonville 

Aubert D. Talbot, Vice Pres. 
Napoleonville 

Sidney A. Marchand, Secty. 
Donaldsonville 


24th— JEFFERSON 











Jefferson Parish Bar Assn. 

A. J. Graffagnino, President 

3305 Metairie Road 

Metairie 

Harold Buehler, Vice Pres. 

3014 Metairie Road 

Metairie 

Nat B. Knight, 2nd Vice 
President 

916 4th Street 

Gretna 

Louis De Sonier, Secretary 

3305 Metairie Road 

Metairie 


25th—PLAQUEMINES, ST. BER- 


NARD 

25th Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. 

Rudolph M. McBride, Pres. 

Courthouse 

Pointe-a-la-Hache 

Oliver S. Livaudais, Jr., 1st 
Vice President 

Route 1, Box 192 

Chalmette 

E. W. Gravolet, Jr., 2nd 

Vice Pres. 

Pointe-a-la~-Hache 

Herman B. Schoenberger, 

Secretary 

Buras 

Chalin O. Perez, Treasurer 

RFD 

Braithwaite 

Allen J. Tillery, Ass’t Secty. 

6725 St. Claude 

Arabi 


26th—BOSSIER, WEBSTER 


Webster Parish Bar Assn. 

Enos C. McClendon, Jr., 
President 

P. O. Box 288 

Minden 

Cecil C. Lowe, Vice Pres. 

Stewart Building 

Minden 
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George W. Fort, Secretary 
20714 So. Broadway 
Minden 


27th—ST. LANDRY 


St. Landry Bar Assn. 
Jacque B. Pucheu, President 
214 So. Second Street 
Eunice 
James G. Dubuisson 
Barnett Bldg. 
Opelousas 
Seth Lewis, Jr., Secy-Treas. 
Shute Bldg. 
Opelousas 

28th—LaSALLE, CALDWELL 


28th Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. 
Vinson M. Mouser, Pres. 
P. O. Box 248 
Columbia 
Speedy O. Long 
P. O. Box 212 
Jena 
Mrs. Elodie K. Parker, 
Secty.-Treas. 

Poland Bldg. 
Jena 

29th—ST. CHARLES, ST. JOHN 
THE BAPTIST 
29th Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. 
Melvin P. Barre, President 
Edgard 
Clarence A. Frost, Vice Pres 
P.O;- Box 207 
Reserve 
George T. Oubre, Secy-Treas 
P. O. Box 425 
Noreo 

30th—VERNON, BEAUREGARD 
30th Judicial Dist. Bar Assn. 


W. R. Jackson, Jr., Pres. 
300 Courthouse Street 
Leesville 


L. H. Coltharp, Jr., Vice 
President 

Box 151 

DeRidder 

Harold J. Rhodes, Secty- 
Treasurer 

Room 2 Vernon Bk Bldg. 

Leesville 


31lst—ALLEN, JEFFERSON 
DAVIS 
Jeff. Davis Par. Bar Assn. 
Walter C. Peters, President 
Black Building 
Jennings 
Grenese R. Jackson, Vice 
President 
Caleasieu-Marine Nat’] Bank 
Bldg. 
Box 937 
Jennings 
Bernard N. Marecantel, Secy- 
Treasurer 
Jennings 
PARISH OF ORLEANS 
New Orleans Bar Assn. 


Eugene D. Saunders, Pres. 

1122 Whitney Bldg. 

Arthur J. Waechter Jr., 1st 
Vice President 

Nat’] Bank of Commerce 
Bldg. 

William J. Wegmann, 2nd 
Vice President 

American Bank Bldg. 

Felix H. Lapeyre, 3rd Vice 
President 

Nat’l] Bank of Commerce 
Bldg. 

Charles L. Rivet, Secretary 

1212 Richards Building 

Wm. Waller Young, Jr., 
Treasurer 

Nat’] Bank of Com. Bldg. 

Mark W. Malloy, President- 
Elect 

American Bank Bldg. 
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First Judicial District 
Dixon Carroll, John A. Dykes, 
Simon Herold, Charles L. Mayer, 
Marlin Risinger Jr. 

Second Judicial District 
William H. Baker, John W. 
Reynolds 

Third Judicial District 
A. K. Goff Jr. 

Fourth Judicial District 
Kent Breard, Robert T. Farr 

Fifth Judicial District 
W. Davis Cotton, 

O. N. Hamilton, Jr. 

Sixth Judicial District 
Henry C. Sevier Jr. 

Seventh Judicial District 
William C. Falkenheiner 

Eighth Judicial District 
Wilbur T. McCain 

Ninth Judicial District 
Robert B. Neblett Jr. 

Alfred A. Mansour 

Tenth Judicial District 
Arthur C. Watson 

Eleventh Judicial District 
John P. Godfrey, 

Charles C. Hunter 

Twelfth Judicial District 
Benjamin C. Bennett Jr. 

Thirteenth Judicial District 
J. Burton Foret 

Fourteenth Judicial District 
Joseph E. Bass Jr., Everett R. 
Scott Jr., Fred H. Sievert Jr. 

Fifteenth Judicial District 
Marcus A. Broussard Jr., J. Lyle 
DeBellevue, J. Winston Fontenot 

Sixteenth Judicial District 
Tom L. Horne Jr., Jacob S. 
Landry, Ear] H. Willis 

Seventeenth Judicial District 
Edmond L. Deramee Jr., Claude 
B. Duval 

Eighteenth Judicial District 
J. Thomas Jewell, Paul G. 
Borron Jr. 
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LSBA House of Delegate: 


























































Nineteenth Judicial District 
Aubrey B. Hirsch, G. Dupre Lit- 
ton, Ashton L. Stewart, Emile 
M. Weber, Frank S. Craig Jr. 

Twentieth Judicial District 
Richard H. Kilbourne 

Twenty-first Judicial District 
Arthur W. Macy, Ben N. Tucker 

Twenty-second Judicial District 
Bascom D. Talley Jr., 

Julian J. Rodrique 

Twenty-third Judicial District 
Sidney A. Marchand, 

Rodney P. Woods 

Twenty-fourth Judicial District 
Fred S. Bowes, Louis G. DeSonier 
Jr., Clarence J. Martin, 

Harold L. Molaison 

Twenty-fifth Judicial District 
Rudolph M. McBride 

Twenty-sixth Judicial District 
Graydon K. Kitchens 

Twenty-seventh Judicial District 
Jacque B. Pucheu, 

Seth Lewis Jr. 

Twenty-eighth Judicial District 
A. B. Parker 

Twenty-ninth Judicial District 
James P. Vial 

Thirtieth Judicial District 
William E. Hall Jr. 

Thirty-first Judicial District 
Walter G. Arnette 

Parish of Orleans 
Beuker F. Amann, George R. Blue, 
John W. Bryan Jr., Charles E. 
Cabibi, Siegfried B. Christensen, 
James A. Comiskey, Guy J. D’An- 
tonio, James H. Drury, Ralph N. 
Jackson, Felicien Y. Lozes, Geo. 
McCulloch Jr., Charles G. Mer- 
ritt, Warren E. Mouledoux, Wil- 
liam A. Porteous, Jr., Sidney C. 
Schoenberger, Cicero C. Sessions, 
Bat P. Sullivan, Benjamin Wash- 
astrom, John G. Weinmann 
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LSBA STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Admiralty 
Benjamin Yancey, New Orleans, 
Chairman 
H. Payne Breazeale, Jr., Baton 
Rouge 
Charles C. Gremillion, bake Charles 
George Mathews, New Orleans 
J. Mort Walker, New Orleans 
American Citizenship 
Richard C. Cadwallader, Baton 
Rouge, Chairman 
A. Murray Anderson, Lake Charles 
Judge Ben C. Dawkins, Jr., Shreve- 
port 
Arthur A. de la Houssaye, New 
Orleans 
H. Martin Hunley, New Orleans 
George T. Madison, Bastrop 
LeDoux R. Provosty, Jr., Alexan- 
dria 
Jack N. Rogers, Baton Rouge 
Judge Kaliste Saloom, Lafayette 
Bar Admissions 
Frank McLoughlin, New Orleans, 
Chairman 
Thomas W. Davenport, Monroe 
Solomon 8. Goldman, New Orleans, 
Secretary 
Charles L. Mayer, Shreveport 
Edmund Mellhenny, New Orleans 
George T. Owen, Jr., Baton Rouge 
Samuel W. Plauche, Jr., Lake 
Charles 
Lawrence P. Simon, New Iberia 
Edward F. Wegmann, New Orleans 
Stephen A. Mascaro, Assistant Sec- 
tary 
Bar Admissions Advisory 
Leon D. Hubert, Jr., Tulane 
Dale E. Bennett, LSU 
DeVan D. Daggett, Jr., Loyola 
Budget 
Fred A. Blanche, Baton Rouge, Ez- 
Officio Chairman 
Roy L. Price, Metairie 
W. Ford Reese, New Orleans 


Charter & By-Laws 
Ashton L. Stewart, Baton Rouge, 
Chairman 
Joseph EK. Bass, Lake Charles 
Dixon Carroll, Shreveport 
Felicien Y. Liozes, New Orleans 
Arthur Watson, Natchitoches 


Continuing Professional Education 


Alvin B. Rubin, Baton Rouge, 
Chairman 

George B. Hall, Alexandria 

Robert L. Kleinpeter, Baton Rouge 

William H. McBride, Lafayette 

John C. Camp, Lake Charles 

Louis D. Smith, Monroe 

Jack J. Cousin, New Iberia 

Alfred A. Mansour, Alexandria 

Lawrence E. Donohoe, Jr., Lafay- 
ette 

Robert T. Jorden, Lake Charles 

Robert H. Easterling, Monroe 

Harry R. Sachse, Baton Rouge 

Joseph V. Bologna, New Orleans 

Lawrence B. Sandoz, Jr., Opelousas 

Sidney E. Cook, Shreveport 

John G. Weinmann, New Orleans 

Thomas E. Stagg, Jr., Shreveport 


Judicial Candidates, Selection of 


J. J. Davidson, Lafayette, Chair- 
man ‘ 

A. R. Christovich, Sr., New Orleans 

Geo. B. Hall, Alexandria 

Thomas W. Leigh, Monroe 

Michael J. Molony, Jr., New Or- 
leans 

Victor Sachse, Baton Rouge 

Oliver P. Stockwell, Lake Charles 

Clarence L. Yancey, Shreveport 
Jurisprudence & Law Reform 

Eberhard P. Deutsch, New Orleans, 
Chairman 

Ben R. Miller, Baton Rouge, Vice 
Chairman 

Jack C. Caldwell, Franklin 

Ray Forrester, New Orleans 

Stuart S. Kay, DeRidder 
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H. Flood Madison, Bastrop 
John R. Pleasant, Shreveport 
Arthur C. Watson, Natchitoches 
Law Book Publications 
Joseph V. Bologna, New Orleans, 
Chairman 
James A. Bugea, New Orleans 
Clifton B. Dolese, Napoleonville 
W. R. Jackson, Jr., Leesville 
Lloyd F. Love, Ferriday 
Fred H. Sievert, Jr., Lake Charles 
Ford E. Stinson, Benton 
Ruth G. Talley, Bogalusa 
Lawyer Reference Plan 
Horace R. Alexius, Jr., Covington, 
Chairman 
Mack E. Barham, Bastrop 
Harold J. Brouillette, Marksville 
Graydon K. Kitchens, Minden 
Thomas J. Meunier, New Orleans 
John F. Pugh, Thibodaux 
reorge B. Richard, Marrero 
Joseph J. Tritico, Lake Charles 
Legal Aid 
Arthur J. Cobb, Jr., Baton Rouge, 
General Chairman 
Executive Committee 
Arthur J. Cobb, Jr., Baton Rouge, 
Chairman 
George B. Richard, Marrero 
Walter I. Lanier, Thibodaux 
Leroy C. Smallenbergr, Shreveport 
Robert H. Easterling, Monroe 
L. C. Parker, Baton Rouge 
J. Norwell Harper, Lake Charles 
Donald M. Garrett, Alexandria 
Ist and 2nd Congressional 
Districts 
George B. Richard, Marrero, Chair- 
man 
Carl G. Buchmann, New Orleans 
Rudolph M. McBride, Pointe-a-la- 
Hache 
Allen J. Tillery, Arabi 
George T. Oubre, Norco 
John L. Peytavin, Lutcher 
Melvin P. Barre, Edgard 
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3rd Congressional District 

Walter I. Lanier, Thibodaux, C/air- 
man 

Risley C. Triche, Napoleonville 

Charles R. Prevost, Franklin 

Edmond L. Guidry, Jr., St. Martin- 
ville 

Philip J. Trice, Lafayette 

Ray F. Mestayer, New Iberia 

H. Minor Pipes, Houma 

Frank W. Summers, Abbeville 


4th Congressional District 
Leroy C. Smallenberger, Shreve- 
port, Chairman 
Billy R. Robinson, Bossier City 
Hal R. Henderson, Arcadia 
Clifford E. Hays, Minden 
Francis 8. Craig, Mansfield 
George T. Anderson, Jr., Coushatta 
Wm. F. M. Meadors, Jr., Homer 
5th Congressional District 
Robert H. Easterling, Monroe, 
Chairman 
W. Dan Files, Bastrop 
Miss Alwine L. Mulhearn, Tallulah 
Howard W. Wright, Ruston 
John M. Hester, Lake Providence 
Warren Hunt, Rayville 
Burton L. Wade, St. Joseph 
Robert V. Reeves, Oak Grove 
John J. MeKeithen, Columbia 
Henry A. Taliaferro, Harrisonburg 
Gerald N. Sims, Vidalia 
William H. Baker, Jonesboro 
David J. Anders, Jr., Winnsboro 
James M. Dozier, Jr., Farmerville 
6th Congressional District 
L. C. Parker, Baton Rouge, Chair- 
man 
Gordon Goodbee, Covington 
Ian W. Claiborne, New Roads 
James H. Kilbourne, St. Francis- 
ville 
William O. Templet, Plaquemine 
Mrs. Helen K. Overton, Clinton 
Leslie B. Ponder, Jr., Amite 
James M. Cudd, Livingston 
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Delos R. Johnson, Jr., Franklinton 
Daniel P. Kimball, Port Allen 
Perry Smith, Gonzales 
Edwin C. Schilling, Jr., Greensburg 
7th Congressional District 
J. Norwell Harper, Lake Charles, 
Chairman 
William C. Pegues III, DeRidder 
Alfred R. Ryder, Oberlin 
Lewis J. Mayeux, Crowley 
James G. Dubuisson, Opelousas 
Charles R. Cassidy, Jennings 
Jennings B. Jones, Jr., Cameron 
J. Burton Foret, Ville Platte 
8th Congressional District 
Donald M. Garrett, Alexandria, 
Chairman 
Eustace L. Edwards, Jr., Many 
Donald R. Thornton, Winnfield 
Sam Nelkin, Natchitoches 
Leonard W. Richey, Jena 
Mare Dupuy, Marksville 
Wilbur T. McCain, Colfax 


Legal Education & Admission 
to the Bar 
R. Gordon Kean, Baton Rouge, 
Chairman 
Adrian G. Duplantier, New Orleans 
Harry R. Nelson, Shreveport 
Pierre D. Olivier, Lafayette 
J. Barnwell Phelps, New Orleans 
Edmund M. Reggie, Crowley 
Henry C. Sevier, Jr., Tallulah 
Hiram J. Wright, Winnfieid 
Legislation 
Charles W. Roberts, Baton Rouge, 
Chairman 
Obituaries 
Stanley E. Loeb, New Orleans, 
Chairman 
John L. Avant, Baton Rouge 
William H. Baker, Jonesboro 
Remy Chaisson, Thibodaux 
Roy M. Fish, Springhill 
John P. Hammond, New Orleans - 
DeWitt T. Methvin, Jr., Alexandria 
J. W. Puchegu, Ville Platte 


Professional Ethics & Grievances 
John Pat Little, New Orleans, 
Chairman 
Bascom D. Talley, Jr., Bogalusa, 
Vice Chairman 
Alvin R. Christovich, Sr., New Or- 
leans 
A. K. Goff, Jr., Ruston 
Oliver P. Stockwell, Lake Charles 
W. W. Thimmesch, Secretary 
Stephen A. Mascaro, Asst. Secretary 
Public Relations 
Bascom D. Talley, Jr., Bogalusa, 
Chairman 
Kent Breard, Monroe 
John W. Bryan, Jr., New Orleans 
Howard B. Gist, Jr., Alexandria 
T. Haller Jackson, Shreveport 
Arthur Macy, Hammond 
Joseph Onebane, Lafayette 
Bat P. Sullivan, New Orleans 
Paul Tate, Mamou 
Publications 
Fred A. Blanche, Baton Rouge, 
Ex-Officio Chairman 
W. Ford Reese, New Orleans 
George W. Pugh, Jr., LSU 
Clarence M. East, Loyola 
Leon D. Hubert, Jr., Tulane 
Resolutions 
J. J. Davidson, Lafayette, Chair- 
man 
Richard B. Montgomery, New Or- 
leans 
G. William Swift, Jr., Lake Charles 
Charles W. Wilson, Baton Rouge 
Clarence L. Yancey, Shreveport 
Unauthorized Practice of the Law 
James H. Drury, New Orleans, 
Chairman 
Walter G. Arnette, Jennings 
Robert T. Farr, Monroe 
Leonard Fuhrer, Alexandria 
Howard B. Gist, Jr., Alexandria 
Tom L. Horne, Jr., Franklin 
Iddo Pittman, Jr., Hammond 
John R. Pleasant, Shreveport 
Russell Schonekas, New Orleans 
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G. William Swift, Jr., Lake Charles 
Arthur J. Waechter, Jr., New Or- 
leans 
W. W. Thimmesch, Executive Coun- 
sel 
Uniform State Laws 
John S. Carstarphen, Washington, 
D. C., Chawrman 








Stephen P. Dart, St. Francisville 
Claude B. Duval, Houma 
William E. Hall, Jr., DeRidder 
Henry L. Hughes, Natchitoches 
Joseph McCloskey, New Orleans 
W. Ford Pipes, Monroe 

William Waller Young Jr., New 
Orleans 


LSBA SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Annual Conf. of Circuit & Dist. 
Judges of the Fifth District 
James J. Davidson, Lafayette 
Alternate: Richard A. Anderson, 
Lake Charles 
W. Scott Wilkinson, Shreveport 
Alternate: Clarence Yancey, 
Shreveport 
W. Ford Reese, New Orleans 
Alternate: Maurice J. Wilson, 
Baton Rouge 
Cooperation With Inter- 
American Bar Assn. 
Augusto P. Miceli, New Orleans, 
Chairman 
Samuel W. 
Charles 
John H. Tucker, Jr., Shreveport 
Max M. Schaumburger, New Or- 
leans 
Benjamin W. Yancey, New Orleans 
Client Security Fund 
John W. Bryan, Jr., New Orleans, 
Chairman 
George T. Madison, Bastrop 
Robert G. Polack, New Orleans 
Economic Survey of the Legal 
Profession in Louisiana 
Richard B. Montgomery, New Or- 
leans, Chairman 
Harry V. Booth, Shreveport 
Carroll Buck, Amite 
Frederick J. Gisevius, Jr., New Or- 
leans 
Raymond H. Kierr, New Orleans 
Nat B. Knight, Jr., Gretna 
Donald Labbe, Lafayette 
Charles L. Mayer, Shreveport 
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Plauche, Jr., Lake 


Harry E. McEnerny, New Orleans 

William F. M. Meadors, Homer 

Vance Plauche, Lake Charles 

LeDoux R. Provosty, Alexandria 

Arthur C. Watson, Natchitoches 

Gerard H. Schreiber, New Orleans 

Family or Juvenile Courts 

Frank Voelker, Judge, Lake Provi- 
dence, Chairman” 

Joe W. Sanders, 
Rouge 

John J. Wingrave, Judge, New Or- 
leans 

Chris T. Barnette, Judge, Shreve- 
port 

John T. Hood, Jr., Judge, Lake 
Charles 

A. Wilmot Dalferes, Judge, Lafay- 
ette 

Mack E. Barham, Judge, Bastrop 

H. O. Lestage, Jr., Judge, Jennings 

W. M. Harper, Judge, Monroe 

Kaliste J. Saloom, Jr., Judge, Laf- 
ayette 

Minos D. Miller, Judge, Jennings 

Julian E. Bailes, Judge, Natchi- 
toches 

Guy J. D’Antonio, New Orleans 

Lloyd F. Love, Ferriday 

Steve A. Alford, Jr., Baton Rouge 

Ralph N. Jackson, New Orleans 

Insurance 

William E. Skye, Alexandria, 
Chairman 

Earl H. Edwards, Marksville 

H. Martin Hunley, Jr., New Or- 
leans ; 

T. Haller Jackson, Shreveport 


Judge, Baton 
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Iddo Pittman, Jr., Hammond 

Mary M. Robinson, Baton Rouge 

Louis D. Smith, Monroe 
Louisiana | Formulary’ Annotated: | 

Sumter D. Marks, Jr., New Orleans, 
Chairman 

Robert U. Goodman, Shreveport 

Neilson 8S. Jacobs, Shreveport 

William F. M. Meadors, Homer 

A. K. Goff, Jr., Ruston 

Robert C. Downing, Monroe 

Louis D. Smith, Monroe 

Carey J. Ellis, Jr., Rayville 

John C. Morris, Jr., Rayville 

George Bolton, Rayville 

Frank Voelker, Jr., Lake Provi- 
dence 

E. Leland Richardson, Baton Rouge 

John J. Peters, Winnfield 

Hiram J. Wright, Winnfield 

T. C. MeLure, Jr., Aleandria 

Arthur C. Watson, Natchitoches 

Jack O. Brittain, Natchitoches 

L. E. Colvin, Mansfield 

Jack L. Simms, Leesville 

Roland B. Reed, Ville Platte 

Stuart S. Kay, DeRidder 

W. E. Hall, Jr., DeRidder 

L. H. Coltharp, Jr., DeRidder 

Oliver P Stockwell, Lake Charles 

Fred H. Sievert, Jr., Lake Charles 

Winston Fontenot, Lafayette 

Welton P. Mouton, Lafayette 

Lucien C. Bertrand, Jr., Lafayette 

Frank W. Summers, Abbeville 

James L. Helm, New Iberia 

William O. Bonin, New Iberia 

Henry J. Dauterive, Jr., New Iberia 

Edmond L. Guidry, Jr., St. Mar- 
tinville 

Karl Willis, St. Martinville 

Jack C. Caldwell, Franklin 

Charles Wheeler Darnall, Jr., 
Franklin 

Claude Daval, Houma 

Elton A. Darsey, Houma 

Walter Lanier, Thibodaux 


J. Evan Delahaye, Plaquemine 

Charles H. Dameron, Plaquemine 

Charles O. Dupont, Plaquemine 

J. Thomas Jewell, New Roads 

Francis Douglas Jewell, New Roads 

Ian William Claiborne, New Roads 

Ben R. Miller, Baton Rouge 

Richard Kilbourne, Clinton 

Davis F. Reid, Amite 

Dalton J. Barranger, Covington 

George R. Blum, Donaldsonville 

A. N. Simmons, Jr., Napoleonville 

William J. White, Gretna 

Rudolph M. McBride, Point a la 
Hache 

Dan W. Stewart, Minden 

Leon S. Haas, Jr., Opelousas 

Cameron C. Minard, Columbia 

William H. Baker, Jonesboro 

J. Huntington Odom, Baton Rouge 

Daniel J. Shea, Shreveport 

J. J. Davidson, Lafayette 

Herman Midlo, New Orleans 

J. D. Deblieux, Baton Rouge 

Charles J. Rivet, New Orleans 

Leon Sarpy, New Orleans 

William E. Crawford, New Orleans 

Walter J. Suthon, Jr., New Orleans 

Bernhardt C. Heebe, New Orleans 

M. Truman Woodward, Jr., New 
Orleans 

Ralph N. Jackson, New Orleans 

Peter Beer, New Orleans 

Charles M. Lanier, New Orleans 

Past Presidents Advisory 

Charles F. Fletchinger, New Or- 
leans 

Charles Cecil Bird, Jr., Baton 
Rouge 

Robert E. Brumby, Franklin 

Charles Vernon Porter, Baton 
Rouge 

Eugene Stanley, New Orleans 

LeDoux R. Provosty, Alexandria 

Sumter D. Marks, Jr., New Orleans 

H. Payne Breazeale, Baton Rouge 

Howard B. Gist, Alexandria 

Cuthbert S. Baldwin, New Orleans 
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Henry P. Dart, Jr., New Orleans 
George T. Madison, Bastrop 
Walter J. Suthon, Jr., New Orleans 
R. B. Montgomery, New Orleans 
Thomas W. Leigh, Monroe 
Clarence L. Yancey, Shreveport 
James J. Davidson, Lafayette 
Harry McCall, New Orleans 
Retirement Benefits 
Geo. T. Madison, Bastrop, Chairman 
Cuthbert S. Baldwin, New Orleans 
Thomas W. Leigh, Monroe 
3en R. Miller, Baton Rouge 
Richard B. Montgomery, New Or- 
leans 
LeDoux R. Provosty, Alexandria 
Clarence L. Yancey, Shreveport 
Revision of the Jurisdiction 
of Appellate Courts 
Paul M. Hebert, Baton Rouge, 
Chairman 
T. C. MeClure, Jr., Alexandria 
Donald Labbe, Lafayette 


Richard E. Gerard, Lake Charles 
Thomas W. Leigh, Monroe 

C. F. Fletchinger, New Orleans 
Robert Roberts, Jr., Shreveport 
H. P. Breazeale, Sr., Baton Rouge 
Joseph McCloskey, New Orleans 
LeDoux R. Provosty, Alexandria 
George Pugh, Baton Rouge 
Claude B. Duval, Houma 

On Complaints Not Constituting 

Violations of Canons 

Clarence L. Yancey, Shreveport, 

Chairman 

Thomas M. Hayes, Monroe 

John Pat. Little, New Orleans 
Oliver P. Stockwell, Lake Charles 
J. J. Davidson, Lafayette 

War Work 

Geo. M. Snellings, Monroe, Chairman 
Newton H. Harris, Mansfield 

I. Jay Krieger, New Orleans 
Paul A. Monju, Lafayette 

Perry J. Smith, Gonzales 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES STANDING COMMITTEES 


Credentials & Admissions 
Frank S. Craig, Jr., Baton Rouge, 
Chairman 
Simon Herold, Shreveport 
Bat P. Sullivan, New Orleans 


Rules & Agenda 
Robert T. Farr, Monroe, Chairman 
Beuker F. Amann, New Orleans 
Thomas L. Horne, Jr., Franklin 
Robert B. Neblett, Jr., Alexandria 
Henry C Sevier, Jr, Tallulah 


Draft 
Cicero C Sessions, New Orleans, 
Chairman 
Walter G. Arnette, Jennings 
Louis G. DeSonier, Metairie 
Claude B Duvall, Houma 
Ben N. Tucker, Hammond 
Liaison 
James H Drury, New 
Chairman 
Kent Breard, Monroe 
A. K. Goff, Jr., Ruston 


Orleans, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Study of Proposed Foundation 
Paul G. Borron, Jr., Plaquemine, 

Chairman 
John A. Dykes, Shreveport 
William C. Falkenheiner, Ferriday 
J. Winston Fontenot, Lafayette 
John G Weinmann, New Orleans 
Revision of Constitution 
and By-Laws 
Ashton Stewart, Baton Rouge, 
Chairman 
Joseph E. Bass, Lake Charles 
Dixon Carroll, ‘Shreveport 
Felicien Y. Lozes, New Orleans 
Arthur Watson, Natchitoches 
Revision of Criminal 
Appellate Jurisdiction 
Walter G. Arnette, Jennings, 
Chairman 
Beuker F. Amann, New Orleans 
Aubrey Hirsch, Baton Rouge 
Seth Lewis, Jr., Opelousas 
Earl Willis, St. Martinville 
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Your ATTORNEY 
is indispensable 


LMT A OE RE TE BRR 


A will, prepared by YOUR ATTORNEY, is your 
best assurance that your family will benefit fully from 
the property you leave. 

The Hibernia National Bank’s knowledge and ex- 
perience in settling estates and managing property 
can provide added safeguards if your will names the 
Bank executor and trustee. It is our policy, of course, 
to work with YOUR ATTORNEY in handling es- 
tates and trusts in our care. 


One of our Trust Officers will gladly explain our 





services in detail, without cost or obligation to you. 
Your letter or phone call will permit us to arrange an 
appointment at your convenience—and YOUR AT- 
TORNEY is welcome. 


THE 


HIBERNIA 


NATIONAL BANK 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


This is one of our Trust Department Newspaper Advertisements 





The Prevailing Rule 


and 
The Exceptions 


in easy-to-read narrative form 


Now complete from 
“A” to “Zoning” 


America’s Great Law Encyclopedia 


C. J. 5. 


Corpus Juris Secundum 


Your Louisiana Courts cite 
“C.J.S." as Authority 


Ask for details concerning the special 


“*text-completion’’ offer including liberal terms 


WEST PUBLISHING CO. ST. PAUL 2, MINNESOTA 

















